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GREATER THAN THE WONDERS OF THE UNIVERSE 
WILL BE OUR SUCCESS 


—RICHMOND 








CO-OPERATION 


‘““A HOT ONE”’ 


RICHMOND SAYS 


Will you do it? 
Can’t you do it? 
Is it not in you? 











Don’t you know you are living in an age 
of progress? 

Must it take a steam pile driver to move 
you? 

Every member that does not respond to 


my call intwo weeks, will receive SOME 
nice letter. 





GOOD FELLOWSHIP 
ALTVWAOT 


Your secretary is tired of this constant 
appeal business. 


I am enclosing in this issue three appli- 
cation blanks. You know what to do 
with them as well as I do. Time is get- 
ting short before our convention at 
Duluth, and I am getting serious. Show 
me if you are a dead bird or a live 
wire. 

Sincerely your secretary, 


H. B. RICHMOND 
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EDITORIAL 


A “City” truly co-operative, manifesting the “Thirty-third” Degree in furthering the 
great advantages to be obtained by becoming a member of the 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association. 


St. Paul!—What can be said to do justice to the Retail Credit Men’s Association of this 
city. Even Webster, the great master of the English language, would have to switch from 
one foot to the other in a supreme effort to locate from his great vocabulary words that would 
express the work that has been done and is being pushed to the very limits of strength and 
fortitude in the pleadings of commerce for better conditions in higher, truer and squarer deal- 
ings in the daily trading of the multitude with the retail merchants of our rapidly growing 
country. Following closely on the heels of Minneapolis, which did such great work in our 
March issue, St. Paul, her sister twin, has shown up upon the horizon of progress, not seriously 
intending to outdo her big sister, only bristling up to help dear “Sister Minnie’s” fight for ad- 
vancement. 

In connection with the elimination of the “Dead Beat” I want to tell you Credit 
“Ladies” and Credit “Men” this “So-To” family, whether it be Minnie or Paul, the found- 
ers of this great generation of boosters, has Gibraltar strength behind them and when that is 
shown, like “Samson,” they cannot fail. 

“Quit,” no such word exists in the entire State of Minnesota. In the kindergartens and 
primary schools it is scratched from the pages of the weaklings who had the “nerve” to insert 
such a worthless word. Gentlemen, every one of you who may have the “good luck” of securing 
one of these “Credit Worlds” should bow in priestly acknowledgment that St. Paul has done 
her share. What will she continue to do? The answer is no secret, with such ever-alert boost- 
ers behind her interests as Messrs. Humason, Koch and Barnes, not forgetting the many other 
indefatigable workers of the association, she will go on and on, setting an example of loyalty 
and co-operation that should not only make the state proud of the Retail Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation but the entire country as well. We are today publishing more articles of value to our 
credit managers than any other publication in existence and they not only act as immediate good 
lessons of learning but are good to keep as a reference guide to be referred to from time to time 
on different subjects. The greatest asset of assistance right now in our youth is to secure ad- 
vertising thereby lessening cost of publication expense or obliterating this expense altogether. 
St. Paul has done that on this issue—wonderful work worthy of great praise. Our next issue 
or May number will go to St. Louis. President Woodlock wires a “boomerang” is coming my 
way, Secretary Jones says it is a Zeppelin. However, your humble servant will be on the look- 
out for the message that will, as St. Paul has done this month, set the credit world astir. I 
would like to especially request that St. Paul be given all credit for this wonderful work and 
that every member of the Retail Credit Men’s National Association mail at least a postcard 
of thanks to Secretary Barnes of the St. Paul Association, giving this association their just praise 
for their invaluable efforts put forth. The Retail Credit Men’s National Association through 
its secretary extends to St. Paul and its many hustlers the wellwishes and gratitude of each and 
every member of the National Association. Really, gentlemen, this is a showing that should 
open your “eyes” to action. Fraternally, 

H. B. RicHMonp, 
National Secretary.. 


“Get ’Em—We Will Get ’Em—We Must Have ’Em.” 
Richmond’s Ginger Spasm 
READ IT 


This is no advertisement. But it is put down here to make you think of loyalty. To be 
loyal you must co-operate and to co-operate you must possess enthusiasm and to possess enthu- 
siasm you must inwardly hold good fellowship. Are you the possessor of all of these essentials ? 
I will soon be in a position to tell. See, notice, watch the growth of the Credit World. Now 
why should I mention such “silly stuff” as asking you to dig up an advertisement? The more ad- 
Vertising, the more money we receive and the better publication you receive. I am no promoter, 
only a quiet, subdued secretary trying hard to make a showing for our association. I must make 
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this showing, for it will never do to have President Woodlock or Mr. Gilfillan think for a 
minute they had elected a “foul ball” as “slang phrases” run to the office of National Secretary, 
Come now, loosen up and help me show the National Association at Duluth that I am endeay- 
oring to publish a real magazine. Now getting down to serious business, what will you do? 
Can I expect your co-operation or assistance in furthering our advertising plan? Get busy, wake 
up, come out of your dreams. Look what Minneapolis has done, see what St. Paul has done 
and carefully watch what St. Louis will do, for May. I am seriously in earnest and if you 
can’t do any more send in a quarter-page with a photo of yourself showing hands up, saying, 
“T am a ‘dead bird,’ but willing to give up $6.50 for wasted energy.” Every little bit helps, 
This is getting past the amateurs game and has drifted into a deep-seated business problem. 
I intend to make our publication self-sustaining and to do this is no easy task. ‘This magazine, 
our own Credit World, must be carrying 100 pages or more of high-class advertisements by 
July 1st, 1915. I have thought, I have pleaded, I have begged—all of this for a good cause. 
Will you help? Do something, is the earnest request of 
i} 








Your Secretary, 
H. B. RicHMOND. 





THE THING TO DO 


The time for the Third Annual Convention of the National Association of Retail Credit 
Men is approaching rapidly. Plan to attend it. Don’t miss it. You cannot afford to. At no 
other place can you make such friends and gain such inspiration as at the Convention. The 
gathering helps to broaden your horizon. You will meet people who are doing the same work 
as you, and will realize that others have the same difficulties and troubles to contend with as 
you. It will help you to solve the daily problems that are brought before you. 

After months of energetic labors and many trials you become tired. In order to fit your- 
self for another year’s grinding, recreation is a necessity. ‘The Convention means new life for 
you. Business is combined with pleasure. 

Vacation time is approaching. What are you going to do with it? Our Duluth friends 
are doing everything possible to bring about an attractive and entertaining program that will 
make it worth your while to attend. J good time is assured. Go with the crowd. You will 
forget your petty troubles and annoyances and give yourself up to enjoyment. 

In making up your itinerary don’t overlook to have it include a day or more in Saint 
Paul, which is noted for its many summer beauties and pleasure places—a city of beautiful 
parks and charming lakes, and many other attractive places too numerous to mention—all 
within a stone’s throw from the heart of the city. 

Saint Paul is less than five hours’ ride from Duluth, and can easily be reached by any one 
of four of our leading railroads. 

Again let us say, it will be a pleasure to us to have you spend some time jn our midst. 
You will enjoy being here. The doors of our Saintly City will be removed before and after 
the Convention dates, so that you can enter when you like, stay as long as you like, do as you 
like, and go home when you like. 


COME! WE BID YOU WELCOME! F. H. Kocn. 





FALL IN LINE 


Commencing with this issue, I am pleased to announce to the members, both present 
and future, the fact that I have secured the services of Mr. J. E. Morrison of Los Angeles, 
Calif., as Editor of a department to be known as “Morrison’s Department.” In this depart- 
ment will appear a series of articles over his own signature, such as “Business Suggestions,” 2 
monthly Digest of Money-Saving Ideas Boiled Down for the Readers of The Credit World. 

Mr. Morrison is the author of “The Value of Credit,” “The Characteristics of a Credit 
Man,” etc., etc. Hundreds of people all over this country have read with delight and appre- 
ciation his various articles, and agree that the author is a remarkably gifted man, both in the 
power of his logic and the force of his rhetoric. 

It is needless for me to state that any product from the pen of this well-known writer 
will be a valuable acquisition to this magazine, and will make every number a volume worthy 
of a position on the shelves of your library. H. B. RicHMoND. 
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Apologies to St. Paul for the positon this article occupies in “this” the St. Paul 
issue of — World. But feel that after a “‘perusal” of same my apology may 
be accepted. 





Richmond’s Masterpiece 


Or the Supreme Effort of My Administration. 
A Strong Determination to Build Up 
Through Intense Enthusiasm. 


I am your Secretary, and feel that as such I have the just right to Boost, Boost, Boost, 
and Boost Eternally. ‘This is my plan, and, Dear Credit Ladies and Gentlemen, if followed 
out, it will make us the best, most widely known organization that ever attempted interest, per- 
taining to credits, collection, and the elimination of the Dead Beat. This is absolutely what I 
intend to bring about through cooperation, and I know you will assist. It has to do with the 
July issue of the Credit World, the Convention Number, my masterpiece, containing one hun- 
dred and ninety-two pages, carrying one hundred pages of advertising at twenty-five dollars 
per page, or a grand total of twenty-five hundred dollars. This, gentlemen, is my plan and 
when I plan, I never fail. “Get Mer?” 

I intend to set aside sections for each organized Association with no limit as to space—with 
the individual members as Great Lieutenants assisting their brothers in one grand, supreme, stu- 
pendous effort in making my year’s dream come true. “Stop” a moment, “Think” what will 
it mean. It will make our magazine an assured success with the advertisers of the country. I 
shall expect each individual member to send in at least a half page. Send in an ad from your 
own firm in loyalty to the Association if you have to foot the bill yourself. I am sure in cities 
where we have organizations already formed that I can depend upon Ten Pages each. By com- 
plying with this request you will be doing universal good and will give my last ounce of energy 
to wind up my administration as a Real Secretary should. Seriously, this work has been a part 
of my life and if you but knew the limit I would go to accomplish this end you would arise 
to the cause as the mother’s son arises to the “bugle,” when duty calls him. Duty calls 
you now. Yes, sir, it is your duty to answer to my call that will put our Association in the 
real running, and that will make us a real factor in the business interests of this Country. 
This is simply a forerunner of what is to be expected for our July issue. In time past it would 
have taken years to accomplish what I intend to do in eleven months. Minneapolis and St. 
Paul have done wonderful work as St. Louis and Nashville will do, for May and June and 
with all of these Associations, including Los Angeles, besides hundreds of individual members, 
we cannot fail to make July,our convention number, 192 Pages. Remember, carrying 100 pages 
in ads, thereby putting about $1,500 in our treasury for one month’s work. Not a paid of- 
ficial, it will all be used to further our fast growing membership, and inside of three years 
20,000 Credit Men will be bound together with one grand chain reaching from Coast to 
Coast with co-operation as the connecting links, with Loyalty, Good Fellowship and Enthus- 
iasm as its strengthening power. We never know what can be done unless we try. I am try- 
ing. But am only one. Will you co-operate? 

I know you will. Fraternally, 


H. B. RicHMonp, National Secretary. 
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Minnesota State Capitol 


ST. PAUL 


By J. C. Vant Hut 


Assistant Secretary of the St. Paul Association of Commerce 


On its seven hills, extending back from the Mississippi River, which in an immense cres- 
cent sweeps through it, Saint Paul is picturesque and imposing. No city in America or abroad 
affords more marvelous civic views than may be gained from the dome of the magnificent State 
Capitol, from the splendid, high-set Cathedral, from the skyscrapers on the business plateau at 
the base of the hills, or from the mounds the Indians built on the river bluffs. 

St. Paul, at the head of navigation, on nine railroad systems, is the natural gateway to 
the Great Northwest. As a commercial and financial center it long ago became known as the 
principal city of a territory extending to Hudson Bay on the North and to the Pacific on the 
West. 

The Retail Credit Men’s National Association members are enthusiastically invited to 
stop over in St. Paul on their way to or from the convention at Duluth. The city’s command- 
ing position as a jobbing and manufacturing center, together with its progressiveness as a re- 
tail center, will appeal to and interest the keen perceptions of the credit man, who, first of all, 
is in close touch with the vibrating pulse of business, while its wonderful public buildings, its 
parks and parkways, its definite progress along civic lines, emphasize the fact that to be Great, 
a city must grow, not only Bigger, but also Better. 

To those who know the West, St. Paul is an example; to those who know only the East, 
it is a revelation. It will be worth your while to visit the city which has grown from a popu- 
lation of 20,000 in 1870 to 250,000 at the present time; a city which last year, in a period 
of business depression, broke its building record; a city whose bank clearings last year showed 
the largest increase of any city of its class; a city in which the largest railway transportation 
building in the world is nearing completion ; a city which is widening one of its principal retail 
streets at a cost of over $1,000,000; a city which within a few weeks will commence the dig- 
ging of a new channel for the mighty Mississippi and the expenditure of $15,000,000 for a 
new Union Depot and railway terminals. ; 

Well worth your while is a visit to Minnesota’s glory, the State Capitol building, one of 
the finest and most satisfactory buildings in the world, which contains some of the treasures 


St. Paul received a medal at the Paris Expo- 
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A FEW PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Auditorium Post Office City Hall 
Public Library Central High School 





sition as the healthiest city in the world 
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of the modern art world. The sculptures on the exterior are the work of Daniel C. French 
and Edward C. Potter, while the interior mural decorations are the work of such noted artists 
as Edward Simmons, A. R. Willett, Kenyon Cox, Frank D. Millett, and John LaFarge. This 
building was erected at a cost of more than $4,500,000, is the pride of the state and city, and 
is visited by thousands of non-residents each year. 

The Municipal Auditorium, owned by the city itself, is unexcelled by any structure of 
its kind in the country. In a few minutes it can be transformed from a theatre seating 3,200 

to a mammoth auditorium seating 10,000; 2,000 persons can be seated on tables on the stage 

alone. The acoustics of the building are wonderful, and its many advantages make it the ideal 
convention hall of the country. 

Easily accessible either by trolley or by motor, are many historic points of scenic beauty. 
On the high pointed bluff where the Mississippi and the Minnesota rivers join, stands Fort 
Snelling where portions of the walls and towers of the old original fort built in 1815 still stand. 
On this reservation are stationed troops of the United States army, making one of the largest 
of the government military posts in the Middle West. 











A Partial View of the Business District of St. Paul, Minnesota. 


From the Fort, where the Mississippi makes a sudden turn, runs the River Drive. Here, 
amid a primeval forest on the very edge of the bluff, a hundred feet above the river, is a 
magnificent driveway which for beauty of view cannot be surpassed from ocean to ocean. 

From the Fort, it is but a short drive, or trolley ride to the beautiful glen 





Mississippi River from the Indian Mounds, St. Paul 


A city with a wonderful health record. 
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“Where the Falls of Minnehaha 
Flash and gleam among the oak trees, 
Laugh and leap into the valley.” 

If you are especially interested in good streets and paving problems, examine University 
Avenue on which last year was laid by the city’s pavers 130,000 yards of creosoted block, 
making the largest job of its kind in the world; or famous Summit Avenue, the most beauti- 
ful drive in America, which stretches for miles from the busy business section to the River 


Boulevard. 


If parks and boulevards are your hobby, look over our park system and connecting boule- 


vards which are of the finest. 


St. Paul has 76 parks with an area of over 1500 acres. 


If fishing is your sport, make a visit to the wonderful Mounds Park Fish Hatchery where 
you will see thousands of trout and other game fish in all sizes and varieties. 
To make your Minnesota trip complete, plan without fail to visit St. Paul next August. 
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Summit Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 





RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BANKER AND CREDIT MAN 
By H. B. Humason, 


Cashier American National Bank 


The bank of today plays a very important 
part in the credit world and is really the foun- 
dation of credit. 

Among the first questions asked of an appli- 
cant for credit is: “Have you a bank ac- 
count?” And if the answer is in the affirma- 
tive, the credit man looks upon the application 
with more consideration and favor, and feels 
that he can soon secure information that will 
assist him very materially in passing upon the 
application. 

We all appreciate the fact that one must 
have other qualifications than a bank account 
before he is entitled to credit, but how much 
more confidence do we have in a young man 
who wishes to buy a suit of clothes on credit 
if we see his savings bank book, than we do in 
the young man who tells us that he has saved 
nothing, but expects to make small payments 
on each pay-day. 





How is he going to save something now, 
when he could not before? If he couldn’t put 
aside at least a couple of dollars a week in a 
savings account, do you think he will make an 
extra effort to pay you in full for the suit of 
clothes after it is partly worn out? We have 
all had more or less experience with the man 
who is full of promises, but who forgets to 
come and make a payment when he receives 
his check or pay envelope, and continues to 
forget until he finds his salary garnisheed. This 
is not the man with the savings account. 

The American people in the past have had 
practically no training in the art of saving, 
but today there are several societies and organ- 
izations that are trying in a systematic way to 
educate not only the young, but the older 
people, and forcibly impress on them the need 
of economy and thrift. 
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We have today in our own city a large 
number of wholesale firms who have savings 
associations for their employes, and there are 
men and women in these associations who 
never before had a savings account. The re- 
sult is that they are almost forced to save, and 
after the habit is once acquired it is then easy 
to continue and save a part of their earnings 
regularly. As soon as we can educate the 
people to live within their means and to lay 
aside a stated amount of their salary regularly, 
the sooner will the credit man have less trou- 
ble in passing on credits. 

One of the features of banking with which 
the credit man has much grief is the passing 
on personal checks. Every credit man has had 
checks returned from his bank marked “N. S. 
F.” or “No Account,” and then rushes to the 
phone and either calls up the maker and po- 
litely informs him that it will be well for him 
to see that the check is covered the following 
day, or he calls up the bank, and when they 
inform him the check is not good the credit 
man has the feeling that the bank is doing 
them an injustice in allowing such an account 
to remain in the bank. 

There are bad accounts and good accounts 
in the banking business, the same as in yours, 
and the banks try to doctor and cure the sick 
accounts, and there are cases where the poor 
account today is a good one tomorrow and it 
is not always wise to act too hastily in closing 
an account. 

There are also cases where checks are re- 
turned through the carelessness of the maker 
in adding a check, or forgetting to make a 
deposit and various other reasons, but which 
are covered as soon as the maker is so informed, 
and such cases should not reflect too seriously 
upon their credit standing. 

The checks which are returned marked ‘No 


Account” are the ones that cause much worry 
and anxiety to the credit man, and in most 
cases are a “dead loss.” Look out for the 
person who comes rushing in just at closing 
time and wants to buy a pair of shoes or new 
hat and hands you a check for $25, or in most 
cases the check is supposed to be for salary 
and is $22.50 or some odd amount, and asks 
you to give him cash for the difference. 

You will find that the “bogus checks” 
usually have the name of the supposed firm 
stamped on the end of the check, and also the 
signature; the number is also from a rubber 
stamp and is made to look much like a genuine 
check. If you find a check is not torn from a 
check book and is numbered, be very careful. 
Blank checks are easily obtained and the mak- 
ers sometimes go so far as to certify their 
own checks and sign the name of the officer of 
the bank on whom it is drawn. A careful com- 
parison of the handwriting in the body of the 
check and that of the endorser will often re- 
veal a similarity, and in many cases will cause 
enough suspicion on the part of the credit man 
to refuse to handle the check. 

There are times when a person offers a 
“bogus check”’ that if the credit man will tell 
him that he will phone and see if the check is 
good, the party will suddenly disappear before 
the information is obtained. 

Through the local and national organiza- 
tions of today the up-to-date credit department 
is well informed relative to the handling of 
checks, and through the co-operation of the 
members protection is given by promptly re- 
porting on “bogus checks” or other important 
information. 

Much can be accomplished through co- 
operation and every line of business extending 
credit should welcome an opportunity to affil- 
iate with the Credit Association. 





APRIL 


I heard Sir Robin’s roundelay across the 
fields this morning and the sunbeams played 
in the hedge while the wooing south wind from 
the land of palms and everglades blew freshly 
through our garden trees and sang its merry 
message of Spring so soon to be. 

Nature keeps her house so well in order! 

Shall not we, then, out of our life’s chaos 
formulate a method, plan a system and a creed 
to guide us in the storm and stress of conflict? 

Principles are anchors, codes the compass 
by which we steer; method rules the ship. 
Without these what human plans and lives 
may hope to weather the rock-bound shores 
by which we sail? 


Plan your creed well and live by it! Dare 
to test it at the crisis time, for in that testing 
you are made the stronger man and of such 
our world knows never enough. 

The swelling buds and slow, unfolding leaf 
are in the land again; the plowshare finds the 
brown soil yielding far afield; earth’s bosom 
opens wide and her great heart beats warmly 
for us all. 

Springtime greets the waking day and pulses 
within us with a magic rhythm that speaks 
response to all the Master’s hand has wrought! 


—The Optimist, in The Haberdasher. 
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AN EXTRACT FROM A CHRONICLE OF THE ANCIENT HEBREWS, 
THROWING AN INTERESTING LIGHT ON EARLY METHODS 
OF DEALING WITH A DEAD BEAT 


Translated from the original by C. H. JANssEN, with Holm & Olson, Inc. 


1 And there lived, as thou goest from Havi- 
lah unto Shur, that is, from Egypt toward 
Assyria, a man whose name was Zimram. 

2 And Zimram was of the house of Ishmael. 

3 And it came to pass, when Zimram had 
exhausted his credit in his community 
and his creditors gave him no peace, that 
he took counsel with himself and decided 
secretly to betake his flocks to greener 
pastures. 

4 For it was so, that even his friends waxed 
exceeding bold in demanding that he re- 
pay certain shekels they had bestowed upon 
him at divers times in much merchandise. 
Yet Zimram did not consider himself a 
debtor. 

5 Zimram had been honored in his commun- 
ity, for he was wise in his counsel and 
was thought to be very rich in cattle, silver 
and gold. 

6 In all his ways did he observe the law. 
He had understanding and was not in- 
ferior to any of his brethren. 

7 When he spake in the multitude, men kept 
silence, and they waited for him as for the 
latter rain. 

8 When he went forth he was clothed in 
fine linen. His household also were appar- 
eled in fine silk of Ethiopia, and precious 
stones, even to the value of a hundred 
talents, were upon their hands and in their 
ears. 

9 His servants also made a loud noise like 
their master, and in the market place were 
conspicuous by domineering ways. 

10 His table also was furnished with the cost- 
liest wines. 

11 And whatsoever he and his household had 
was of the best. 

12 Yet, for all these things there were cred- 
itors. 

13 There was Ezri, the son of Cherub; to 
him Zimram owed for his camels, and 
Ezri was no longer content to wait. His 
nervousness was abominable to Zimram. 

14 And there was Skimei the Ramathite, son 
of Skimei, who was ruler over the vine- 
yards of King Davis; to him owed Zimram 
many talents for one hundred baths of 
wine and fifty baths of oil. And Skimei 

was exceeding wroth with Zimram, for 

Zimram’s prophecies of early settlement 

had come to naught. 





15 And of the merchants Zimram owed most 
to Ba-al-hanan, but he also owed much to 
Ishmath, and Hoshea, and Azaziah, and 
Jereobum, and Kenmel, and Izachar, and 
Maachaah, and Zechia, and Shepatiah, and 
others without number; and there was 
none who ever unloaded his caravan and 
showéd his wares in the courtyard of Zim- 
ram who departed with cash, but ever 
bore away in his bosom an I. O. U. 

16 After that they were departed and had 
heard at the inn how Zimram owed also 
others, they cursed the hour when the feet 
of their camels had trod the sand of Zim- 
ram’s yard. 

17 For Zimram had a way with him that was 
wise beyond measure. 

18 His craftiness and cunning were hid be- 
hind a countenance as smooth as the oil of 
the cedars of Lebanon. 

19 His majestic bearing before an innocent 
merchant was like the entry of Ahasuerus 
into Babylon following the great victory 
over the Cushites. 

20 And the countenance of the High Priest 
on the day of Atonement did not exceed 
that of Zimram in its convincing smooth- 
ness. 

21 And it came to pass that Zimram’s serv- 
ants did not receive the hearty welcome 
when they came to purchase. 

22 And even Zimram himself observed a 
change in the demeanor of the merchants 
when he appeared in the market place. 

23 And Zimram took counsel with himself 
and smote his breast and rent his garments, 
even from his collar to the hem of his gar- 
ment; and he said to himself: 


24 “Famine is come upon me and the clouds 
withhold their moisture. The thing which 
I have greatly feared is come upon me and 
that which I was afraid of is come nigh 
unto me. The ingratitude of men is be- 
come my stumbling block. 

25 “Have I not served them? Have I not 
been a living advertisement of their wares? 
Have I not been of benefit to my com- 
munity? And now, even now, they with- 
draw their substance from me.” 

26 And he lifted up his voice and wept. 


27 But it never entered into the heart of Zim- 
ram to part with any of his shekels. 
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33 


34 


35 
36 
37 


38 


39 


40 


41 
42 


And he said to himself, “I will shake off 
the dust of this land; I and my family, my 
men servants and my maid servants and 
my camels and asses, and all that is under 
my house, and will depart to a land that 
shall welcome me. 

“And, lo, I will vanish with the night, and 
as the mist of the morning will I arise and 
the place where I was known shall know 
me no more. 

“And behold, I will laugh at my cred- 
itors and they shall not find me. 

“Rage and distemper shall be theirs, and 
when they look for me disappointment 
shall be their lot. 

“Empty shall they find my place of hab- 
itation, and desolation shall welcome them 
when they call.” 

And when he had thus said to himself he 
arose and quietly gathered the goods he 
had gotten about him, to go unto a land 
where there were no creditors. 

His shepherds were sent with their flocks 
to be on their way. His camels also were 
laden and he stole away as the clouds of 
the night with all that he possessed and 
his household. 

And his creditors knew not that he had 
fled. 

For in all these things was he crafty and 
cunning beyond measure. 

And it came to pass that certain shepherds 
in the fields came into the market about 
the ninth hour, as was their custom. 

And they related how there had passed by 
them a great caravan of Zimram’s, his 
household goods, his family, his men serv- 
ants and his maid servants, his asses and 
all that was his. 

And certain merchants became wise and 
sent their servants to Zimram’s habitation 
to inquire into the report they had heard. 
And behold, the servants returned in haste 
and their report was noised abroad and 
there was great lamentation and weeping 
and gnashing of teeth, even among the 
widows and the orphans, 

For Zimram had not had heart to forget 
even one of these. 

And Ba-al-hanan, the merchant, him unto 
whom Zimram owed most, called his 


brethren together in the market place. 
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And he arose among his brethren and said 
unto them: “Behold, Zimram is gone. He 
hath vanished from among us and the place 
where he was knoweth him no more. 
“And behold, he hath taken with him his 
cattle and his sheep and his camels and 
oxen, his asses and all that is his, and is 
even now a day’s journey toward the rising 
of the sun. 

“And he hath departed stealthily as a thief 
in the night, and not thought to pay his 
debts. Lo, we have been stung. Let us 
gird our loins, therefore, and rise up and 
be after him.” 

And they arose and pursued after Zimram, 
and came upon him after three days’ jour- 
ney. 

And Ba-al-hanan said unto Zimram: 
“What hast thou done that thou hast stolen 
away unawares and carriest away goods 
and merchandise on which thou owest? 
Wherefore didst thou flee away secretly 
and steal away from us, and didst not 
make some settlement? Have we not 
trusted thee and hast thou not the where- 
withal with which to liquidate ? 

“Behold, it is in our power to do thee hurt, 
but now restore unto us, and enough to 
satisfy all thou owest.” 

And Zimram came to himself, and all his 
haughtiness vanished as the snow of Leb- 
anon in the springtime. 

Sweat stood upon his brow, and the bile of 
his liver spread a green hue over the land- 
scape of his countenance, and he humbled 
himself and sought to gain their pity by a 
cringing demeanor. 

But Ba-al-hanan’s heart was stone, and his 
brethren waxed exceeding bold, where be- 
fore they had been meek; and _ they 
stripped Zimram of his fine raiment and 
his cattle and asses and all the goods he 
had gathered fraudulently, and left him 
not so much as a shekel of silver. 

What his brethren took back with them 
did not pay one gerah on each shekel that 
Zimram owed. 

And it was noised abroad in the land, even 
from the Euphrates to the Nile, and from 
the rising of the sun to the setting thereof. 
And behold, Zimram was shunned of all 
men from that time on. 
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AN IS “NOW” 


J. C. Barnes, Jr., the 
man of the hour—the 
hard working spirit pro- 
duced by this gentleman 
should act as an example 
to all members of the Na- 
tional Association as to 
what can be accomplished 
if you will but put forth 
the effort. 





St. Paul should never 
allow the tide of appre- 
ciation to ebb for the 
grand showing made by 
Mr. Barnes in this issue. 
The man who “DOES” 
is the man who wins. 

Good luck from all, Mr. 
Barnes, and may you be 
repaid in many ways for 
the good you are doing. 


J.C. BARNES JR. 
A busy man, always on the job 








“HAMLET” 


To sell or not to sell; 
That’s the question. 
Whether it were better to send the goods, 
And take the risk of doubtful payment, 
Or to make sure of what is in possession, 
And by declining, hold them. 
To sell—to ship; purchase—to lose. 
Aye there’s the rub! 
For when the goods are gone, 
What charm can bring them back 
From slippery debtors. 
Will the bills be paid when due, 
Or will the time stretch till the crack of dawn. 
What of assignments—What of. relatives— 
What of uncles, aunts and mother-in-law 
With claims for borrowed money? 
What of exemptions—bills of sale and the 
compromise 

Which coolly offers a shilling on the pound? 
And what of lawyer’s fees 
That eat up even this small pittance? 
Yet sell we must, 

And some we trust. 

We seek the just. 
For wealth we lust. 
By some we’re cussed. 
But we skip the wust, 
Or we'd surely bust. 


THERE, LITTLE LAD; DON’T 
FROWN! 

Companion Piece to Riley’s “There! Little 
Girl,” With Apologies to James Whitcomb 
Riley. 

There! little lad, don’t frown! 

They have broken your dream I know; 

And your plans ’tis true, 

And air castles, too, 

Are all too quickly to go, 

Dream and plan, and life weaves her gown, 

There! little lad; don’t frown! 


There! little lad; don’t sigh! 

For the rainbow’s silver and gold, 
A while lost in tears, 

The swift coming years 

To you will return manifold; 
Life gives little to those who cry, 
There! little lad; don’t sigh! 


There! little lad, just smile! 
Your heart hath its music I know; 
As life moves along 
This fountain of song 
Must gladden the way you go; 
The brave and true reap things worth while; 
There! little lad, just smile! 
—C. H. JANssEn. 
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THE RELATION OF THE PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANT TO THE CREDIT 
MAN 

Paper read before the St. Paul Association of 
Retail Credit Men by Epwin J. BisHop, 
Certified Public Accountant. 


The novelist, J. M. Barrie, once made an 
address at Smith College, and a friend asked 
him how he enjoyed the experience. “Well,” 
said he, “to tell the truth, I’d much rather 
talk to one girl 1000 times than one time to 
1000 girls.” 

Quite the contrary, after experiencing 1000 
odd interviews with one credit man, my 
banker, with varying degrees of satisfaction, I 
find the opportunity of addressing this asso- 
ciation collectively a genuine pleasure and 
privilege. 

I am frequently asked concerning the dif- 
ferent classifications of public accountants. The 
answer is very simple. There are three 
classes—good, bad, and indifferent. The first 
is, of course, a very circumscribed circle, 
headed by your own firm. The second class 
is pretty apt to be represented by the firm by 
whom you lost your last contract, and the third 
comprises all those with whom you do not 
come in competition. 

Seriously, there are three classes—chartered, 
certified, and those holding no degree. The 
chartered degree is a foreign one, depending 
exclusively on membership in the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants, in England and 
Wales. The American degree is that of Cer- 
tified Public Accountant, conferred by action 
of established boards in most of the respective 
states. 

Nearly everyone is familiar with other pro- 
fessional degrees—medical, legal and ecclesi- 
astical—but comparatively few seem to be fa- 
miliar with the profession of accounting and 
its degree of Certified Public Accountant. 
This is not only because the profession as now 
developed is comparatively new, but also for 
the reason that the great majority of people 
are not brought into contact with the services 
of an accountant as they are with those of 
the doctor, the lawyer, the dentist, or the 
_ credit man. 

Thirty-three of the states have thus far 
adopted and now award the degree. Minne- 
sota established its State Board of Account- 
ancy in 1909. Of course, the qualifications 
present considerable variations in the several 
states, but those in our own state are indica- 
tive of the usual required standard. 

In Minnesota, therefore, briefly, the prelim- 
inary requirements are: (1) Majority; (2) 


citizenship or a declaration of intention; (3) 
good moral character; (4) general educational 
qualifications equivalent to a high school grad- 
uation; (5) actual practice of accountancy, 
either on own account or in the office of a 
public accountant, for a period of three years; 
and (6) a successful examination conducted 
by the board in the subjects of accounting, 
auditing and commercial law. Generally the 
examination comprehends two papers on prac- 
tical accounting, two on the theory of accounts 
and auditing, and one on commercial law, re- 
quiring in all, three days for completion. The 
scope of the examinations is extensive and aims 
to include a thorough test of practical and 
technical preparation. 

The members of the State Board must be 
holders of the degree of Certified Public Ac- 
countant, and are usually engaged in the 
actual practice of the profession, so it can be 
appreciated the award is thoroughly protected. 

The need of standardization of the degree 
has been frequently expressed, however. In 
most states the award has been based solely 
upon a more or less established curriculum 
with fixed high standard of requirement, while 
in a few, through the intervention of politics 
or otherwise, the value of the degree has been 
unfortunately minimized. Federal supervision 
and control of the degree is now being seri- 
ously entertained among members of the pro- 
fession, but serious difficulties and objections 
appear. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to 
membership in the state and national societies 
of public accountants which have accomplished 
a great deal in the elevation of the standard 
of requirements for the degree and in the pro- 
motion of the ethics of the profession. The 
national society at present comprises approxi- 
mately a thousand fellow-memberships. 

The public accountant is, first of all, a critic. 
I am reminded by this viewpoint of the remark 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes relative to the 
critic: “What a blessed thing it is, that Na- 
ture, when she invented, manufactured and 
patented her authors, contrived to make critics 
out of the chips that were left.” 


And yet, criticism is healthful, is stimulat- 
ing, and many times is necessary. But to be 
justified, the criticism of the public accountant 
should be honest, should be fair, and should be 
helpful. There is never justification for the 
petty officiousness and incivility which some- 
times have characterized the attitude of the 
assistant accountant to the great detriment of 
the profession. It frequently occurs that an 
attitude of opposition and hostility is encoun- 
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tered requiring firmness and tact to combat, 
but never is intentional offense or discourtesy 
necessary. 

But more important, the public accountant 
must be an analyst and constructionist. From 
his report one should be able to efficiently an- 
alyze the past, understand the present, and 
plan for the future of a business. 

To many people the idea of an audit is lim- 
ited in scope to the location and exposure of 
fraud and dishonesty or to the correction of 
clerical or bookkeeping errors. To the expert, 
while important, this is only one and by no 
means the most important function of his 
work. 

The accountant is presented with every va- 
riety of business and kind of system, or often 
lack of one, and his work is far from complete 
in the mere audit of the records and the pre- 
sentment of correct balance sheet and revenue 
statement. He must be able to analyze the 
business operations,® readjust disproportionate 
departments or activities, present accurate de- 
ductions from the figures resultant upon the 
examination, and organize the entire business 
entity for increased efficiency and augmented 
profit, where possible. 


For example, in the retail business there are 
three general functional activities—purchase, 
sales, and management. Many a business is 
hunch-backed through a disproportionate or 
ineficient correlation between these classifica- 
tions, or between subordinate divisions thereof. 
It has often obtained that the most experienced 
and efficient specialist in the purchase, pub- 
licity, sales, accounting, or any other one de- 
partment, has nearly wrecked a concern when 
elevated to the management. His horizon 
has unconsciously become limited, and his 
judgment warped. Departmental balances are 
not adjusted. The value of the accountant is 
the advantage of perspective. 


Someone has said that “Organization is a 
logical arrangement of parts.” It includes the 
establishment or discontinuance, enlargement 
or curtailment of departments; the arrange- 
ment of building and furniture ; the delegation 
and allocation of duties, with suitable instruc- 
tions and regulations; the equitable distribu- 
tion of appropriations of expense; the install- 
ment of suitable and sufficient records; the in- 
troduction of devices or methods tending to 
eliminate waste in labor or stock; the mainte- 
nance of reporting blanks, daily acquainting 
the management with the condition and opera- 
tion of the departments; the placing of the 
business in proper relation to outside factors 
and influences; and most important, the estab- 


lishment of correct relations between employer 
and employe. 

The public accountant seeks to aid in struc- 
tural organization. To this end one of his 
first requisites is common sense. Dr. B. A. 
Baer, general manager of Chas. E. Hires Co., 
relates an examination in his student days, 
when the question was asked: “What would 
you do with the index finger of the right hand 
if it pained you in bending it?” Many and 
various were the answers from the embryo 
physicians, proposing all kinds of remedies, 
but the professor shook his head. “If the 
index finger on the right hand pained you in 
bending it, stop bending it.” 

So much has been written and said about 
system that the term may now mean anything 
from a complete departmental reorganization 
to a new filing cabinet. It is in this line of 
work even the expert accountant sometimes 
makes a failure. The old maxim, “The books 
must be made for the business, and not the 
business for the books,” is too often ignored. 
Knowing that a system had been designed for 
his use, I once asked the secretary of a small 
school district how it pleased him. He replied, 
“All right. That fellow sent up enough books 
to run the United States Government with, 
but I picked out the two that looked the 
easiest, and it’s working fine!” 

Too much system may result in a top-heavy 
organization, and by the confusion resulting 
may be valueless. Like the young lady who 
said to the clerk, “I’d like to buy some golf 
clubs.” “Very well, madam, and what kind 
would you like?” “Well, I don’t know ex- 
actly; I haven’t been playing very long. I 
don’t even know which end of the caddy to 
use yet.” 

The test of the value or advantage of a 
record, form, blank, device or system is: 


1. Is the information to be obtained neces- 
sary or helpful? 

2. Is this method the simplest and most 
direct way of obtaining it? 

3. Is the labor and expense involved pro- 
portionate to its value? 

But more important than the records or 
forms in use or to be established, is the intelli- 
gence to be exercised in their maintenance. I 
have frequently observed a business of large 
proportions conducted fairly efficiently with 
the accounting aid of only a general ledger, 
cash book, general journal and bank book; 
while other institutions with splendidly de- 
signed accounting systems were obtaining no 
proper analysis of their operating results. Sys- 
tem means men. System means methods. Add 
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to these, suitable forms and records adapted 
to the size and nature of the business, and the 
results in effecting a complete analysis of the 
progress and accomplishment of the business— 
the “Why,” the “Wherefore,” and _ the 
“Whence,” are sometimes a revelation to the 
man who was formerly accustomed to annually 
compute his profits in gross. 

A word as to the responsibility of the ac- 
countant, which is so frequently misunderstood 
and unappreciated. The lawyer is responsible 
solely to the client’s interests. The credit man 
has no other loyalty than to his connection. 
The certified public accountant, however, owes 
his first obligation to society. In the issuance 
of his report on audit of an enterprise, the 
accountant must unconsciously subserviate the 
interests and wishes of his client and address 
the creditor, the banker, the stockholder and 
the world. His certificate is intended to pro- 
tect any person to whom it may be presented. 
It is just here that the relation between the 
public accountant and the credit man becomes 
reciprocal, interdependent and mutually help- 
ful. 

It is this duty to the public that sometimes 
effects the most unpleasant feature of our 
practice. It is frequently difficult to convince 
even the most conservative and successful man 
of affairs that, although he is paying the fee, 
his interests and ideas can have little consid- 
eration in the promulgation of the report. 

It must be remembered that it is this prin- 
ciple of independence and integrity alone which 
adduces the value of the services and certificate 
of the accountant, and upon which the credit 
man and banker have and are increasingly 
building their faith. 

Having recounted some of the advantages 
and good qualities of the public accountant, let 
us for a moment animadvert upon the general 
delingencies of the credit man. 

The public accountant is a much older insti- 
tution than the credit man. When Adam and 
Eve turned their faces away from that Para- 
dise with the curse ringing in their ears, “In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,” 
owing to the then prevalent styles of women’s 
dress there was no necessity for the credit man. 
But I venture to surmise that Adam hadn’t 
worked up his first good sweat before some 
expert accountant came along and offered to 
show him how to run his business. 

Joseph was an accountant when in those 
seven years of plenty he provided for the seven 
years of famine, but there was no need of the 
credit man, as the only medium of exchange 
for that corn was good, hard Egyptian coin of 
the realm. 


In the early days of civilization business 
was simply “being busy”—labor with the 
hands for all necessities of the individual. Pro- 
prietorship was based only on capture—force, 
Then came the family group with some dif- 
ferentiation of labor and some co-operation, 
Proprietorship was based upon barter—ex- 
change of goods. Then came the use of money, 
and confidence and interdependence became 
more vital. With the use of money there was 
rapidly developed the vast and complex organ- 
ization of society as it exists today, including 
all the industrial activities—production, man- 
ufacturing, trading, professions, etc. Conf- 
dence then became the fundamental law of 
business. Credit largely superseded money, 
and is now by far the greatest medium of ex- 
change. Proprietorship is based upon valua- 
tions accruing only by reason of the mutual 
confidence existing in the industrial world. 
The credit man as the protector of this conf- 
dence becomes supreme—his ultimate aim the 
achievement of that era when “every man’s 
word is as good as his bond.” 

Unlike the accounting expert, there are 
only two classes of credit men—the one who 
has turned you down and who naturally knows 
nothing whatever about his business; and all 
the others, regarded as generally efficient. 

They may conveniently be classified into the 
retail credit man, the wholesale credit man, 
and the banker. 


But I need not pursue in detail your trou- 
bles. You no doubt meet them as philosophic- 
ally as the stolid German who was being 
shown the wonders of Niagara Falls. “Do 
you know,” said the guide, “that 2,000,000 
gallons of water are flowing over that rock 
every minute?” He replied, “Vell, what in 
hell is there to stop it?” 

The wholesale credit men have in the last 
few years perfected a remarkable organization. 
This is well evidenced and illustrated by such 
an enterprise as the Northwestern Jobbers’ 
Credit Bureau, of this city, with its extensive 
reporting bureau, efficient adjustment depart- 
ment, prosecution fund, semi-annual turn- 
down lists, etc. 


The banker is the most important credit 
man in our industrial life. He deals with 
financial credit, instead of mercantile credit, 
and must therefore be thoroughly familiar 
with the nature, methods, values and opera- 
tion of every kind of business. 

Owing to the confidential relations existing 
between banker and client, communication of 
credit information must necessarily be limited. 
From the ideal standpoint of the credit man, 
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the position of the banker has often been 
criticised. 

I quote Lee Galloway, economist, in an ex- 
tensive treatise on credit, who, discussing the 
banker, says: “Perhaps it would be well to 
mention at this point that at present the weak- 
est point of the credit system shows itself here. 
There is practically no credit interchange be- 
tween the bankers themselves, while the rec- 
ognition of the good that would come from 
an interchange of credit between banker and 
merchant is also among the ‘things hoped 


for ,” 


There has been in recent years, however, a 
great advance in the standardization of credit 
extension by the banks. Formerly credits were 
to a large degree a matter of guess work, 
awarded upon the general reputation of the 
borrower. The man of pleasing personality 
or the one “with the best front” was often pre- 
ferred. The small borrower did not receive 
the proportionate consideration to which he 
was entitled. 


In most of the larger banks at present are 
maintained regularly organized credit depart- 
ments, by which property statements are an- 
alyzed, direct investigation of a business con- 
ducted, advice tending to better accounting or 
administrative methods proffered, special and 
general business conditions studied, etc. 

Much, however, may yet be accomplished 
toward standardization of bank credit exten- 
sion and in the promotion of the same confi- 
dential relation between banker and borrower 
as exists between banker and depositor. 

It is customary for the large manufacturing 
or mercantile concerns to engage an annual 
or periodical audit by certified public account- 


ants, and to submit to their bankers or brokers 
of their paper certified statements of financial 
position and earnings. These are universally 
accepted and relied upon by the banks, and it 
is gratifying that to an ever-increasing extent 
the bankers are requesting such reports. 

Permit me to emphasize that correct ac- 
counting and administrative methods are fully 
as important for the small concern (I use this 
term “small” relatively to the highly capital- 
ized institution) as for the large, possibly more 
so, as the large house usually maintains an ex- 
tensively equipped accounting department, 
with efficient internal audit facilities. And 
these can be obtained by the ordinary-sized 
firm with no disproportionate expenditure of 
expense or effort. And yet thousands of such 
enterprises of considerable magnitude are be- 
ing operated with no adequate accounting sys- 
tem or proper administrative methods, and 
with no knowledge of actual worth or correct 
computation of earnings. 

In closing, permit me to suggest that the 
relationship between the public accountant and 
the credit man should be intimate, co-operative 
and reciprocal. The credit man is the first to 
recognize the value and necessity of the serv- 
ices of the accountant, and such services accrue 
to the advantage of the credit department, 
whether retail, wholesale or banker, perhaps 
more than to any other division of business 
activity. To the extent that the advice and 
assistance of the accountant is availed of and 
relied upon, proportionately are extended the 
sources of reliable credit information, and the 
burden of the credit man lightened, and to 
that extent is hastened the era of credit free- 
dom which is the acknowledged aim of the 
credit man. 





HOWE DISCUSSES OLD CREDIT LAW 


Alphonso Howe, a St. Louis attorney, read 
a paper at the monthly meeting of the Black- 
stone Society recently at the Mercantile Club 
on the credit system laid down by.the old Eng- 
lish law, and which to some extent is followed 
by the laws of this country, including those 
of Missouri. The old English law, he said, 
made the third party who recommended an 
applicant for credit responsible for the debt. 
This law is said to apply in this state, but the 
party recommending the applicant cannot be 
held liable unless the recommendation is made 
in writing. A discussion followed the read- 
ing. C. Orrick Bishop presided. 


GOT A GOOD RATING 

Several years before Abraham Lincoln re- 
ceived his nomination for the Presidency he 
received a letter of inquiry from the East con- 
cerning the financial standing of a gentleman 
in his town, and his reply was: 

“Dear Sir: I know Mr. X and his stand- 
ing. There is a table in his office that I 
believe to be worth a dollar and a half, and 
there are three chairs worth about a dollar, 
and there is a rathole in the corner that will 
bear looking into. But he has a wife and baby 
that I think a fair valuation of might be fifty 
thousand dollars. Yours truly, 

“A. LINCOLN.” 
—Rexall News. 


EAST LEGS Og 
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THE VALUE OF BUSINESS CO-OPER- 
ATION AS A MEDIUM OF BUILD- 
ING A BETTER AND BROADER 
SOCIAL BROTHERHOOD 


By Purneas N. Carpozo, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Weyand 
Furniture Company 


As I look back over my forty years of busi- 
ness experience I see many gratifying evidences 
of improvement in the relations of business 
men. The old fear and distrust of the earlier 
days are gradually giving way to co-operation. 
The process of evolution is slow, but it is con- 
stant and it is certain. 

The growth of civilization is, after all, but 
the socialization of economic effort. The 
isolated desocialized merchant or manufac- 
turer maintained his supremacy by destroying 
the prosperity of his competitor. Success was 
attained by prowess. His method was that of 
the bully, his rule that of the jungle. He was 
a warrior and the end justified the means. 
How could he be social under these circum- 
stances? How could he trust the competitor 
who was stealing from him his bread? 

But in the course of time he discovered that 
peace was more economic than war, that it 
cost less to make a truce with his enemy than 
to vanquish him. Man has taken a long step 
in social and economic progress when he makes 
that discovery. Sometimes it requires a mira- 
cle to remove the scales from his eyes. Fear, 
jealousy, brutal antagonism are the primitive 
passions that stand in the way of progress. 
The conflict between these primitive passions 
on the one hand and reason on the other hand 
is the real conflict of civilization and progress. 

Everything brings forth after its kind. Faith 
was never the child of fear, and love was never 
born of hatred. Distrust never gave birth to 
confidence, and friendship never sprang from 
jealousy. But economic necessity drives us to 
co-operation, and co-operation breeds good 
will. Co-operation gives us a knowledge of 
one another, and the acquaintance leads to 
esteem. ‘Thus an ethical world is born. 

The difference between the savage and the 
civilian is not in the nature of the man, but 
in the nature of his business. The savage 


thrives by slaying his fellow-man, the civilian 
by serving him. Civilization reverses the poles 
of the magnet, so that instead of being driven 
apart, men are drawn together. 

Instead of exhorting men to be good, let 
our conscious effort be directed’ toward better 
business organization, trusting the goodness 


that lies buried just beneath the surface in the 
hearts of all men to spring into life when 
charged with the warmth of human fellow- 
ship. 

We are yet far from the goal of an ideal 
business world, and there remains much for us 
to do. The National Association of Retail 
Credit Men affords us an important agency 
for doing it. Think what ten thousand men 
banded together by economic and social ties 
can do. Think not alone of the material in- 
terest, but also of the social and ethical ad- 
vancement. Think of the finer friendships and 
greater happiness among ourselves, and also of 
the vast good we may do for society by teach- 
ing men to understand the value of credit. 
Think of the tremendous service we render to 
the masses themselves by teaching them to 
value their credit, not only as a sacred honor, 
but as a material interest as well. Think of 
ten thousand men working together loyally, 
enthusiastically, having in mind one thought— 
the building of a better credit system, a better 
credit world. 

I have seen many a business organization 
formed with the best of intentions and founded 
upon the highest ideals fail of its purpose be- 
cause its members were too indifferent or too 
selfish to give adequate and loyal support. 
Even now some are reluctant to give valuable 
information which they could impart, and at 
no cost to themselves, because they fear they 
may not receive the full equivalent in return. 
Such distrust should have no place in the 
Credit Men’s Association. 

We are the makers and shapers of our des- 
tiny; we are responsible for the future. I 
repeat, ten thousand true and upright men, 
each as a connecting link forming one grand 
chain, uniting more closely the social and com- 
mercial ties, having in mind one common pur- 
pose—the uplifting and building of a better 
credit world—must reap a harvest weighed 
not by the ordinary scale or measure, and 
leave to those that follow a legacy more val- 
uable than vaults of gold. 

The law of self-preservation so strongly gov- 
erns man’s nature that it requires a truly brave 
man to set aside at times those aims that end 
merely in self, and work unostentatiously for 
the establishing of higher ideals that posterity 
may be beautified. I quote from Johanna 
Baillie the following: 

“The brave man is not one who feels no 
fear (for that were stupid and irrational), but 
whose noble soul its fears subdues and bravely 
dares the danger that nature shrinks from.” 
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FARM MORTGAGES 
By C. E. Reed, 
President of the Reed Mortgage and Investment Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Farm land has been the basis of value from 
time immemorial. Everything has to come 
from the land. The necessities of life, all that 
we eat and wear, the fuel to keep us warm, 
the material for building our homes must first 
be obtained from the land before they can be 
utilized for health and comfort. 

In the early days if a land owner wished 
to borrow money on his land he sought out 
the lender and a fixed price was agreed upon 
as to the value of the land. When a fair 
valuation was agreed upon the money lender 
would agree to loan a sum not to exceed one- 
half of the valuation of the land, assuming 
that the borrower was giving security equal 
to two dollars for each dollar loaned, in other 
words the lender would loan fifty per cent of 
the value of the land and this basis of valua- 
tion has followed down to the present time. 

In the early days, however, no mortgage 
was made but the land owner merely de- 
livered to the lender a deed to the land, 
which deed was made on sheep-skin and this 
deed was to be returned to the borrower upon 
payment of his loan with interest. 

The modern method of making a farm loan 
is different. At the present time the borrower 
makes an application for a loan in writing, 
giving the legal description of his land, also 
stating amount of land under cultivation, 
amount of waste land, if any, amount of pas- 
ture land or meadow, amount of fencing, value 
and description of all buildings on the land, 
etc., after which he swears to the truthful- 
ness of the statements before a notary public. 
The money loaner or his agent then makes an 
examination of the land and if the security is 
found satisfactory the loan is accepted subject 
to examination of title. The owner of the 
land must then furnish an abstract of title. 
Usually the abstract reveals some defect in 
title which must be fixed up before the loan 
can be made. It is to be hoped that some 
time in the near future abstracting will be 
done away with and that all property will 
be placed under the Torrens System. 

Farm loans are usually made running from 
three to ten years with the privilege to the 
borrower of paying one hundred dollars or its 
multiple the second year or on any interest 
due date thereafter during the life of the 
mortgage. Our Company makes the interest 
on farm loans payable in November or De- 
cember annually. In the Northwest most of 
the grain is marketed by that time and the 


farmer is better prepared to pay interest then 
than at any other time. 

The first thing to take into consideration 
in making a farm loan is the security. If 
the principal is not safe, no use to go further. 
The rate of interest is a secondary considera- 
tion. It has been our experience that it is 
safe to loan fifty per cent of our valuation of 
the farm, if necessary. One of the first ques- 
tions we ask the borrower is for what purpose 
the borrowed money is to be used and if it 
is to be used for further improving or equip- 
ping the farm we are satisfied. 

Loaning money to the farmer for the pur- 
pose of improving the land enhances the value 
of the land and from the fact that the farmer 
is borrowing money to improve his farm there 
is a tendency among the neighboring farmers 
to do likewise. This creates an appearance 
of thrift in the neighborhood and this again 
enhances the value of all lands in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 

In the early days we find the courts in- 
structed Guardians and Trustees to loan 
the funds of estates and minors, on mortgages 
secured by farm lands and this custom is fol- 
lowed down to the present time. Why was 
this done? Because it was realized that in 
this kind of security there is less liability of 
loss and fluctuation, considering the higher 
rate of interest that a farm mortgage bears, 
than there would be on any other form of in- 
vestment. 

It is generally conceded that a farm mort- 
gage is one of the best and safest investments 
that can be made. At all times courts have 
ordered that monies belonging to estates and 
minors be invested in mortgage securities. The 
large insurance companies, savings banks and 
other institutions having charge of trust funds 
carry a large amount of their investment in 
farm mortgages. Our own experience bears 
out fully the wisdom of this course. 

Perhaps the strongest point in regard to a 
farm mortgage is that its value does not fluc- 
tuate. For many years investors have been 
purchasing government and municipal bonds 
for the reason that they were easily saleable 
and subject to slight fluctuation, but in the 
last twelve months we have seen a time when 
the bonds were not saleable and when even 
government bonds were subject to large de- 
preciation. During this same period there 
Was no security so saleable as a farm mort- 
gage. The farm mortgage can be used as col- 
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lateral security the same as a bond. We are 
speaking, of course, of a properly made farm 
mortgage purchased from a reliable house 
whose reputation and even financial standing 
are back of the mortgage. While few firms 
guarantee their mortgages in definite terms, 
they really must stand back of their securities. 

The second consideration in investment is 


interest rate. The farm mortgage pays a 
higher rate of interest than does any other se- 
curity of equal safety. This rate is definite 
and fixed—not subject to fluctuations of the 
market or to changing business conditions, 
The farm mortgage offers absolute security 
with a higher rate of interest than is afforded 
by any other security of equal value. 
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SHOPPING WITH YOUR WIFE 


Have you ever had the pleasure to go shopping 
with your wife, 

When she says that she will help you buy the 
best clothes of your life? 

For she vows you look too dreary in your 
sombre choice of dress, 

And she’d have you be a Brummel, only that 
and nothing less. 


She’s been reading that the menfolk need a 
little brushing spell ; 

They’ve a way of getting shabby, so she heard 
some genius tell; 

You’re the victim of the moment and she 
leads you to the shop, 

While your courage oozes slowly, leaves you 
gently, drop by drop. 


You must simply get the latest, something chic 
and just the rage, 

As it’s pictured in her journal on the lonely 
“Man’s Own Page”; 

Shirts like tidies suit milady and she’d deck 
your manly breast 

With the hothouse form of neckties with which 
cubist art is blessed. 


She wants ruffles, weird and blouselike, hand 
embroidered—how they look! 

Like the hero wears at sundown, chapter seven 
in the book; 

And you're led through aisles and arches, ’till 
you hardly know your way 

"Twixt salmon pink and tinted mauve, you’ve 
shopped throughout the day. 


And if you’re wise you will go home with 
nothing bought, indeed, 

For shopping is a wondrous art at which the 
ladies lead; 

Just tell her that far better things are in 
another store, 

And she will never be content until she looks 
some more! 


—The Haberdasher. 


THE GIRL IN THE SHOP 


It doesn’t make much difference if the store is 
full or not, 

She gets the same attention from the whole 
darn blooming lot; 

From the moment that she enters, starts a- 
tripping down the aisle, 

Mere old business goes a-begging for at least 
a little while. 


If she wants to see some shirtings or our line 
of latest ties, 

Nearly every fellow helps her—it’s a sort of 
thin disguise 

To peruse the pretty picture milady makes, 
and she 

Never turns a hair or quivers—just as cool as 
one can be. 


Our old boss puts on his glasses, from the 
office takes a peep, 

And the shipping clerk inspects her with an 
expert interest deep; 

Like a message on the wire flits the news that 
starts the whirl, 

“Have you seen what’s in the store, boys? 
And, believe me, she’s some girl!” 


When the lady leaves our palace, as perforce 
she needs must go, 

Not an item of her person will have passed 
the boys who know ; 

From the toppy little bonnet to her beaded 
bit of shoe, 

It’s a solemn sort of jury makes its verdict, 


“Well, she’ll do!” 


Come again, oh, little stranger. Though we're 
bald and getting old, 

And a hum-drum lot of chappies in this dreary 
working fold; 

For the perfume of your presence and sweet 
magic of your glance 

Brings the shop and all our fellows just a 
touch of dear romance! 


—The Haberdasher. 
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AN OLD SWINDLE PERIODICALLY 
USED 


It may prove profitable to some of my fellow 
credit men to recount the well-known “C. O. 
D. swindle” often tried, and often successfully. 

A well-dressed man entered one of the large 
retail stores in St. Paul recently, late in the 
afternoon, and after carefully making pur- 
chases amounting to one hundred and fourteen 
dollars requested that they be sent C. O. D. 
that evening to his room at the hotel, and as 
an expression of good faith paid a deposit of 
five dollars. 

The delivery department dispatched one of 
their cars within a few minutes with the pack- 
ages, and soon the chauffeur was mounting to 
the room at the address given. His gentle 
knock at the door was quickly answered and 
he was ushered into the room by a man and 
courteously requested to be seated, and, with 
the remark, “I’ll step into the connecting room 
and try on one of the garments,” the stranger 
stepped into the next room and silently closed 
the door and as silently locked it. 

It suddenly dawned on the deliveryman that 
the adjoining room might have an exit to the 
hall, and on trying the door found it locked. 
With splendid enthusiasm he bounded for the 
doorway he had entered through, and found 
that door also securely locked. His mind was 
working fast now, as he rushed to the room 
phone, only to find that the wires were cut. 
Then he lustily called for help until released 
from his imprisonment by a passing bellboy. 

The hotel desk clerk could give him no in- 
formation about the stranger, who, he ex- 
plained, arrived that day, paying for his room 
in advance. 

The driver reported the affair to the store 
management, and, although every effort was 
made to apprehend the thief, he made good 
his escape. But there is a sequel not usual in 
such cases. A few days ago a local attorney 
walked into the store (of this tale), planked 
down one hundred and nine extra large dol- 
lars, saying that he that day received the 
money in a letter postmarked from Oklahoma, 
from a stranger, with directions to pay it to a 
St. Paul firm, mentioning the name, for the 
C. O. D. package delivered to a certain hotel 
on a certain date, and for which the sender, 
by an embarrassing forgetfulness, had omitted 
to settle at the time. 

A word of caution to delivery departments, 
and to new drivers in particular, may be the 
means of preventing, for your house, the suc- 
cessful operation of a similar swindle. 


JosepH G. RUSSELL. 


AT LAST 


By Wo. P. Hamm, 
Credit Manager Boston Clothing Co. 


After years of faithful efforts, the Minne- 
apolis Credit Men have finally succeeded in de- 
feating the St. Paul Credit Men in the first 
half of a six-game special bowling match. The 
score was 2396 to 2309, giving Minneapolis a 
margin of 87 pins. The St. Paul boys, how- 
ever, are confident they can overcome this lead 
in the second half, which will be played in St. 
Paul, Friday, March 26. 

This contest is one of the many friendly 
athletic competitions indulged in by the Twin 
City Credit Men since 1913. At that time 
the Minneapolis Association challenged St. 
Paul to a baseball contest, and St. Paul proved 
to be the victor. During the summer of 1914 
a return game was played at the annual outing 
of the Twin City Association, in which con- 
test St. Paul again emerged winner. 

A field day and picnic were held in St. Paul 
at that time, and the program included races 
for men and women. 

This friendly warfare is being continued at 
present by the two associations, and both hope 
the spirit of good sportsmanship which pre- 
vails will attract many new members this year. 





REGULAR MONTHLY MEETING RE- 
TAIL CREDIT MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
OF ST. LOUIS 


Meeting of Tuesday evening, March 9, 
1915, American Annex. Edward F. Hage- 
mann presided. More than two-thirds of the 
membership represented; largest meeting but 
one of our Association. 

The following new members were elected: 

Miller Publicity Co. 

Hannibal Ice and Fuel Co. 

Ben Barnett & Co. 

McCoy-Weber, Jewelry Co. 

Bittel-Leftwich Tire Service Co. 

Regular monthly meeting date was by 
amendment changed to the third Tuesday 
evening of each month—which will be sure to 
give us an increased attendance at each 
meeting. 

President Woodlock of the National Asso- 
ciation, whom St. Louis has the honor of 
claiming. as its own timber, spoke for a few 
minutes and waxed enthusiastic on the beauties 
of Duluth and the north as a convention city. 
He urged that a large club be formed and that 
the slogan be “Duluth in Mid-August.” We’re 
coming—watch us. 
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YOUR CREDIT AT THE BANK 


By WituiAm A. MILLER, 
President of the National Bank of Commerce, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Your credit with your bank is affected by 
several things, the most important being char- 
acter and ability, habits and business methods ; 
the condition of your affairs as shown by your 
statement of assets and liabilities and the value 
of your bank account. 

It may seem strange that character should 
be mentioned first, but the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan once stated that his loans were made 
largely on character, and every banker of long 
experience will agree with him that there are 
men in business with ample resources with 
whom he would have no dealings and to whom 
he would not extend any credit, while on the 
other hand, there are men not so well off, 
speaking in terms of money, who would have 
no difficulty in securing credit to the extent 
of their legitimate requirements. This dif- 
ference in the point of view of the banker 
with regard to these two types of men is due 
entirely to the difference in their characters. 

To illustrate: About a dozen years ago 
four young men came to our city with a letter 
of introduction from a banker friend, for the 
purpose of establishing a new business, and 
they wished to carry their account at our bank. 
The matter of credit was talked of, but post- 
poned to be taken up after better acquaint- 
ance and until their business had made a show- 
ing. During our first talk their plans were 
discussed and approved, but I thought it 
proper to warn them against an over-extension 
of business, particularly because their total cap- 
ital was, in my opinion, insufficient to do the 
volume they had in mind and to carry the 
accounts resulting from such volume. 

After six months they needed accommoda- 
tion almost equal to their original capital in 
order to discount bills, but as they had con- 
stantly kept their bank informed of their 
operations and had thus unconsciously given 
their banker the opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with them and their methods, their 
case presented no problem and they were im- 
mediately supplied to the extent of their needs. 
This house has been unusually successful and 
their earnings during a little more than a 
dozen years have aggregated more than three- 
quarters of a million dollars. 

What was the secret? Character! Three 
of these young men had been traveling men in 
the same line and had secured for themselves, 
on their own merits, while in the employ of 
others, a line of trade which they practically 


controlled. Now they traveled for their own 
house, and you may be sure there was no pad- 
ding of expense bills. The fourth partner 
was an experienced credit man and now took 
charge of the office, doing all the work him- 
self, taking care of the stock, receiving goods 
and making shipments until compelled by vol- 
ume of work to hire assistance. 

But their first visit at the bank really estab- 
lished their credit. In that first visit they left 
their bank books for collection of the amounts 
due to each of them at their savings bank in 
the city from which they came. These savings 
bank books represented their total cash capital, 
but to me they represented much more than 
that. Their deposits and almost entire absence 
of withdrawals indicated an established habit 
of saving on their part, and also on the part 
of their families (for they were all married) 
for the purpose of carrying out this project 
which they had planned a long time ahead. 
With such determination for work and will- 
ingness to deny themselves in order to save 
something each month out of their earnings, it 
was hardly possible for these young men not to 
succeed. They have been highly successful be- 
cause they acquired saving habits early in life 
and thereby accumulated their capital before 
entering business for themselves, while so 
many are not willing now to practice any self- 
denial, but somehow always expect to begin 
saving at some future time, with the result 
that they never acquire the habit or the capital. 

A banker necessarily takes these various 
things into consideration when asked to grant 
a line of credit. They mean much to him 
from the standpoint of the moral risk. Of 
course, he wants also a statement of condition, 
and every merchant would do well to keep his 
banker informed from time to time of his 
affairs, consulting him frequently, as_ the 
banker in his intercourse with many lines of 
trade naturally has a larger view and is often 
in position to give good advice and suggestions. 
The relation of banker and customer should 
be intimate and close, and this will result in 
good to both parties through better acquaint- 
ance and mutual confidence. 

Business men frequently make the mistake 
of investing too great a proportion of their 
capital in fixed assets, such as real estate and 
buildings, or in deteriorating form, say, ma- 
chinery and fixtures. None of these are much 
His deposits 


considered by the good banker. 
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are largely payable on demand and in loaning 
his money he cannot do it to furnish capital, 
but merely to tide over temporary require- 
ments. He looks, therefore, with particular 
care to the liquidity of the statement as rep- 
resented by cash, accounts and bills receivable 
and salable merchandise, as compared to lia- 
bilities. 

A statement to look attractive must show 
an aggregate of these quick assets mentioned, 
largely in excess of debts, and your banker will 
want to know how old the accounts receivable 
are and how good a collector you are. Well- 
distributed, live accounts look good to him and 
are really better than merchandise, as in their 
case the selling expense has already been met. 

In extending a line of credit a bank is more 
than a loaning agency in that it undertakes to 
extend credit when required by the customer 
for a short term, and it fully expects that at 
maturity, in case it is inconvenient for the 
borrower to pay, to extend the time by renewal 
of the loan in whole or in part. This is dis- 
tinctly a privilege granted to a valued cus- 
tomer of the bank, and the customer or bor- 


rower should try to compensate the bank—in 
fact, he will be required to do so—by carry- 
ing a satisfactory balance with the bank at all 
times, and particularly during the currency of 
his loans. This requirement varies with dif- 
ferent banks, or rather with localities, ranging 
from 10% to 20% of the amount of the loan 
used. In most places 15% of current loans is 
the amount a bank expects the borrower to 
carry in his account for the privilege of having 
his line available at all times, and this is rea- 
sonable when we consider that balances are 
frequently made up largely of checks on sundry 
and various country points for which the cus- 
tomer receives immediate credit, although they 
are not cash to the bank until collected—say 
from three to five days. Unless the bank can 
have this compensating balance carried with it, 
it can do better by loaning its funds on what 
is called outside paper, where a renewal is not 
expected ; on paper where, in fact, the maker 
seldom knows who holds it, and naturally has 
to make provision for its payment on the day 
of maturity. 





“APPROVAL” BUYER 


HUTCHINSON, Kan., March 8.—The 
happy-go-lucky family of Mrs. C. L. Emmer- 
son, alias Mrs. C. L. Davis, alias Mrs. C. L. 
Warren, has been broken up. Sheriff Tom 
Jennings, who returned last evening from a 
trip to the penitentiary with R. B. Heth, the 
gentleman burglar, left immediately on his 
return for Dodge City, where John and Frank, 
the sons of the woman Wallingford, are being 
held pending the arrival of the local officer. 

The woman—no one knows her real name— 
went to Dodge City from Hutchinson, and 
the two sons were picked up by the Dodge 
City marshal on information from the local 
police. Her hobby is “buying” on approval, 
and thus far she has never found anything 
that did not suit her. The only objectionable 
feature of her purchases is that she invariably 
forgot to pay for the merchandise. 

She left here early this week, owing a score 
of dollars to Mrs. Laura Bees, who runs a 
boarding house on First Avenue East. She 
and her family of four children boarded there 
a week and forgot to pay before leaving. She 
also left owing for a week’s lodging with the 
Huffman family on North Poplar. Two sheets 
were missed following their departure. 

k Several merchants were also fleeced by her 
approval” manipulations. She first indicated 


IS BEING TRAILED 


that she would open a dressmaking school in 
the Rorabaugh-Wiley building, and after hav- 
ing consulted with Will S. Thompson, had 
cards printed giving her address as room 701 
Rorabaugh-Wiley building. She got the wrong 
number, as room 701 is occupied. She had 
talked of renting room 709. 

She worked the same game in Wichita un- 
der the name of Davis, and was starting the 
usual “approval” game in Dodge City when 
she suddenly left the city, going, her sons told 
the marshal, to Pueblo, Colo., with the two 
younger children. She apparently had become 
alarmed at the wide publicity given the affair 
here. She left Dodge City Thursday night, 
and the two older sons were arrested yester- 
day morning. 

It is doubtful if the woman can be extra- 
dited from Colorado even if she is arrested in 
Pueblo. Information was sent to the officers 
there yesterday afternoon by Undersheriff 
Tom McGinn. A warrant charging them 


with beating a board bill was issued for the 
two sons, John and Frank. 

[This woman is stout, dark sandy hair, 
business-like ; talks much of going into busi- 
ness; uses printed card with “phony” ad- 
dress—Merchants’ Credit Bureau, Wichita, 
Kansas. | 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE CREDIT MAN 


By L. C. Hopcson 
(Larry Ho) 


There is an amiable delusion very current 
among some people who are not engaged “in 
business,” that to work in a store, or at a desk 
is to be condemned to “dull business routine,” 
and shut out from the more varied and colored 
experiences of life. Now as a matter of fact 
the really limited man, the man whose experi- 
ences are narrowed and artificial, is not the 
man who stands behind a counter, or toils at 
a desk, but rather the man who feels quite su- 
perior to ordinary life as he wanders aimlessly 
among books and flowers, and dreams. Such 
experience as he has is a fictitious experience, 
and a vicarious experience secured not through 
his own contact with humanity but through 
the experiences of other men, reported to him 
at second hand. On the other hand, the man 
who may stand all day behind a counter sell- 
ing thread or eggs or axes, sees passing before 
him hour after hour a continuous procession of 
humanity, varied, interesting and real, and be- 
holds in every action and in every word a frag- 
ment of the human puzzle. ‘That such an ex- 
perience may have monotony is doubtless true ; 
but if any man believes that business life lacks 
its color and its romance he has made a poor 
guess. 

This fact becomes doubly true in relation to 
the credit-man. If there is any man in modern 
business life who has his fingers upon the very 
pulse of human romance it is the credit-man. 
His every problem is an adventure; his every 
action is a game; his every turn takes him into 
new fields and opens up new possibilities upon 
which he may test his capacity for adaptability. 
He passes in a single day over the entire range 
of human nature; comes in contact with every 
phase of human character,—with its timidity, 
its ambition, its frivolity, its weakness and 
strength, its mirth and its sorrow; its comedy 
and its tragedy. If variety be the spice of life, 
the credit-man should be in truth the most 
thoroughly equipped spice-box in existence. 
The pathos and the humor of mankind throb 
through every day’s experience in the life of 
the credit-man. If there is another profession 
which calls for so varied a capacity, and which 
impels so constant a growth, I do not happen 
to know of it. 

In every store is piled high hundreds upon 
hundreds of files of old credit reports that are 
no longer used. Imagination can hardly con- 
ceive what is behind them all. I heard a credit 
man say once that he was sometimes glad these 
old credit files cannot break into voice. What 


life histories they would tell. What mingled 
human emotions they hold of hope and failure, 
of broken hearts and blasted dreams, of sunny 
hours and clouded skies,—they might tell of 
suicides and untimely deaths,—of homes gone 
to ruin, of strong men turned to defeat, of 
failures due to human weakness and to human 
greed,—-what_ countless pitiful stories they 
might tell of men who were not built to face 
life’s battle, of those wrecked by a too ardent 
optimism, of those betrayed by false lights of 
unfounded hope, of those who have gone down 
because they trafficked with dishonor. 

Back of the credit-man’s work lies all this 
tangled skein of humanity, and he must sort 
out each separate thread, and judge each in- 
dividual instance from the standpoint of a wide 
unbiased knowledge of human nature. It is a 
mighty task and no man can perform it who 
lacks balanced judgment in the sifting of hu- 
manity. 

Nine-tenths of the business of the world may 
be done, or at least is done, without the ele- 
ment of personal relation entering in at all. 
The credit-man’s business is not of this kind. 
In nearly every case the personal element is 
predominant. The credit-man is brought into 
direct contact with the most intimate life of 
those with whom he deals; and comes generally 
to know more about the life, habits and traits 
of his clients than the family lawyer or the 
family pastor or the family physician. Indeed 
to no little degree he performs the work of the 
lawyer, the pastor and of the physician in 
handling many of his problems. He must un- 
tangle legal complications with some of his 
clients; he must be the fatherly adviser with 
others; he must be the healing minister with 
others. 

Because of this intimate connection with 
men, and because of the fact that he is dealing 
daily with all the mixed emotions of mankind, 
the credit-man is a far more vital factor in 
the life of a community than is generally recog- 
nized, and the manner in which he works be- 
comes a matter of very great importance to 
the community. It is therefore a most happy 
circumstance that in our day the work of the 
credit-man is wholly a work of constructive 
effort. The credit-man is, both as a matter of 
business-sense and of humanity, attempting to 
build up and conserve and sustain those with 
whom he deals. How many thousands of men 


in this country received their start toward suc- 
cess ‘and an honest place in their community 
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through the kindly efforts of credit-men who 
have patiently gone to work to untangle busi- 
nesses that were in bad shape, and to point out 
the way to thrift and business method? Plung- 
ing headlong to ruin through incapacity and 
carelessness, many a man has been stopped and 
turned into the paths of business success by the 
advice of the credit-man. Many a man, start- 
ing with the belief that the credit-man was his 
enemy, has come to acknowledge him as the 
true friend. 

Thousands of men are out of debt today be- 
cause some credit-man applied the soft-pedal to 
their expenditures and forced them to get 
square with the world. And the credit-man 
never gets any credit for the work he does. 
But the world shows everywhere the touch of 
his creative hand, whether it be acknowledged 
or not. 

These facts therefore create for us an ideal 
of the credit-man which is high and splendid, 
and which, if it be not wholly attained by each 
individual credit-man, is at least an incentive 
to them all. 

It must be apparent that for such a task no 
mediocre man will do. Indeed there is no 
human quality which a credit-man cannot pos- 
sess to advantage. He must have patience, 
earnestness, impersonal qualities of judgment, 
and capacities for decision. In addition to these 
he may well have imagination, sympathy, kind- 
liness, good cheer and mirth, and a vital faith 
in men and things. In fact he must have these 
if he would be truly successful. 


One cannot deal with other men to advan- 
tage unless he believes very deeply in the es- 
sential goodness of humankind, and has a pre- 
disposition to trust people rather than to doubt 
them, and a sense that men do wrong through 
blunder rather than through innate cussedness. 
With such sympathetic disposition toward men, 
he is able nine times out of ten to correct 
wrongs and to re-create as it were the view- 
point and the methods of those who have blun- 
dered and failed. 

With so vast a field to work in, with such 
varied problems to face, with such unbounded 
opportunities to bind up and heal the wounds 
of men, to undo their failures and to build 
them into success, the credit-man’s business 
may truly be said to represent in a very vital 
sense the romance of business life. 

With such ideals before him, the credit-man 
in the moments of his bodily and mental weari- 
ness, when his problems press heavily upon him 
and tend to break his spirit and distract his 
aim, may well take heart and remind himself 
that his failure leaves a deeper scar upon things 
than the failures of most men, and that his 
successes make more truly for human progress 
than the successes of most men. 

He may well take a glance now and then 
at the old credit files, and say to himself: 
“There is my Romance. ‘There are the heart- 
aches I have helped; the dishonors I have 
averted; the integrities I have built up; the 
sunshine I have scattered along the way.” 





EULOGY 


The daisies bloomed upon his grave, 
He just had passed away; 

A beau so fine, so bold and brave, 
So light of heart and gay; 

I listened like a naughty knave 
To hear what men would say. 


“Oh, he was a fellow of excellent style,” 
His tailor would tell me with tears; 
“A prince of fine dressers—he left with a 
smile 
An unsettled bill for five years!” 


“In all the wide world there was never a 
man 
Who better could judge a good shoe,” 
The cobbler confessed as he thoughtfully 
ran 
A line over all that was due! 


“He bought many hats,” said the seller of 
these ; 
“The finest you have,” he would say ; 
“And if I could have him again I would 
squeeze 
And choke him until he would pay!” 


He was a beau of parts, you see, 
Too bad he had to go; 

There was such rare consistency 
In all he did below; 

And if he’d paid what he owed me, 
This tale you’d never know! 


—The Haberdasher. 
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BUSINESS LIBRARIES 
By W. Dawson JoHNsTon, 
St. Paul Public Library 


The United States census of 1910 showed 
that almost four million persons or over 5 per 
cent. of those engaged in gainful occupations 
were business men, and of these, we are told, a 
large percentage are doomed to failure— 
unless they can be trained to succeed. It is 
for this reason that over 200 universities and 
colleges are now offering business courses, and 
business schools, correspondence schools and 
home study courses are increasing in number. 

It is for this reason, too, that large business 
concerns are employing librarians and estab- 
lishing libraries. 


Private Libraries 

The Commonwealth Edison Company of 
Chicago has a library of several thousand vol- 
umes which consist largely of technical and 
scientific works. The librarian gets out a 
weekly digest of important articles in current 
periodicals to aid the men in their reading. 
Another Chicago company, Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., also employ a librarian and publish a 
library bulletin. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
of New York has a library of 5000 volumes 
for the use of all tenants of its building, as 
well as of its employes. It employs two 
librarians. 

Public Libraries 

And it is for the same reason that the more 
progressive city libraries are establishing busi- 
ness departments. Indeed, the large number 
of persons engaged in business and the impor- 
tance of their problems make the business 
department of a library one of its most impor- 
tant departments. 

Its importance depends upon the closeness 
of its relations to the business community in 
which: it is located. Some of the most suc- 
cessful libraries of the middle of the last cen- 
tury were the mercantile libraries. These 
were established by progressive merchants for 
the use of their clerks. 

The business library of today, however, is 
for the merchant as well as the clerk. And 
the most successful of these libraries are not 
only run for business men, but by them. They 
are established by associations of commerce or 
similar organizations, and they are developed 
with the co-operation of library committees or 
librarians of these organizations. In St. Paul, 
for example, there is a committee on the library 
in the Association of Commerce and a librarian 


of the Town Criers, the local organization of 
advertising men, whose sole business it is to 
see that the public library service is what it 


should be. 


Collections 


The best known of these business libraries 
is that in the Newark Public Library. Its col- 
lections number 12,500 volumes, including 
over 300 city, telephone and trade directories, 
official statistical and other documents, about 
500 general works of reference, about the 
same number of books on accounting, adver- 
tising, salesmanship, etc., and the remainder 
general literature and fiction. In gddition, 
there are 40 general periodicals, 200 relating 
to manufacture and trade, several thousand 
manufacturers’ catalogues, hundreds of maps, 
and uncounted excerpts and clippings. In the 
collection of this material special effort is made 
to secure complete and exact information re- 
garding Newark’s own industries and business 
establishments. 


Business Branches 


A large part of the use of these collections 
must be by library assistants in response to 
inquiries received either by telephone or by 
post, or by clerks sent to make inquiries, and 
in as far as this is the only use made of the 
collections, the question of their location in a 
separate department or in a separate building 
is not one of importance. But as soon as the 
collections are sufficiently large and the use of 
them sufficiently great, a separate department, 
and even a separate building, may become de- 
sirable. Such specialization of service is not 
only desirable but inevitable with the growth 
of cities and of libraries, especially in cases 
where the central library is located at a dis- 
tance from the business center, but it has the 
disadvantage of making two or more places 
to turn to or go to for information, and a cor- 
responding increase in expenditures for main- 
tenance. The staff of the Newark business 
branch, for example, numbers four, and the 
cost of maintenance during the year 1914 was 
$7430. 

Whether the business service of the library 
is made a separate department or not, however, 
or whether a separate business branch is estab- 
lished or not, it is exceedingly desirable to send 
out from the main library traveling business 
libraries, package libraries, etc., to business 
colleges and business houses. 
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Business Methods of Administration 


The librarian of today is trained in business 
methods. In fact, the essential difference be- 
tween the trained librarian and the untrained 
one is that the former is business-like and the 
latter is not. In no department will a trained 
librarian be more appreciated, therefore, than 
in the business department, and in no depart- 
ment will business methods in the exhibition 
of books and in the advertising of them be 
more effective. The more artistic methods of 
window display, showcase display and table 
display are employed as in the book business, 
special notices regarding the department and 
lists of books in it on special subjects or lists 
of recent additions are sent out in the form 
of blotters, posters, leaflets, or otherwise ; pos- 
ters are displayed in the elevators of office 
buildings, and lists are distributed at meetings 
of business organizations, but the most effect- 
ive publicity is that received from articles in 
the publications of commercial clubs, house 
organs, and in conferences with members of 
business organizations where questions of 
practical importance are asked, if not always 
answered. 

References 


On the subject of business libraries the fol- 
lowing magazine articles are of value: 

Dobbins—An outline of the work of the 
accounting library of the American Telephone 


and Telegraph Co. 
ber, 1912, pp. 166-67. 

Krause—Contribution of library science to 
efficiency in modern business. Public Libraries, 
July, November, 1912, pp. 247-51, 357-60. 

Ranck—Making the library useful to busi- 
ness men. American Library Association, Bul- 
letin 1913, pp. 210-15. 

Handy and Marion—The business library, 
System, July, 1914, pp. 96-99. 


Literature of Credit 


Books which discuss the subject of monetary 
credit from a thoroughly modern point of view 
are few, the most comprehensive and up-to- 
date in treatment being Mr. W. G. L. Tay- 
lor’s “Credit System,” issued in 1913. This is 
a contribution toward a consistent explanation 
of the financial occurrences of prosperity, crisis, 
depression, price-level, interest and capital, and 
tells what credit is, what it does and how it 
works.. Another volume which appeared dur- 
ing the same year is Hagerty’s “Mercantile 
Credit,” a presentation from the practical 
rather than the philosophic side. Prender- 
gast’s “Credit and Its Uses,” Kinley’s “Use of 
Credit Instruments in Payments in the United 
States,” and a collected volume of lectures en- 
titled “Mercantile Credits” are useful expo- 
sitions of the subject. 


Special Libraries, Octo- 





MY TOWN 


Let me wander on the highway and from home 
to ramble far 
Where the joy of pilgrim pathways ever 
waits; 
But the beacon of my journey, like a distant, 
guiding star, 
Is the twinkling light of welcome on your 
gates. 


If I tarry long and loiter by the pleasant way- 
side haunts : 
Where my wand’ring steps have never gone 
before, 
Still the dearest of my fancies and most cher- 
ished of my jaunts, 
Is the road that leads me back to you once 
more. 


Gay, the cities of adventure send their luring 
call to me, 
And I rest awhile beside their pleasure new ; 
Yet the boon of worth is lacking and it always 
needs must be 
All aglow within the friendly heart of you. 


And I never knew the longing for your old, 
familiar way, 
And the thousand precious meanings yours 
alone ; 
"Till I left you far behind me for a little, 
biding stay— 


How remembrance turned me backward to 
mine own. 


All the pomp of other cities and their gloried, 


splendid things, 


With the pride of ancient prestige and 


renown, 


Cannot still the song I cherish which the heart 


of me must sing 


When I hear through world-wide distance 


—my old town! 


—The Haberdasher. 
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A BIT OF HISTORY 


By FRANKLIN 


One afternoon in the early fall of 1907 the 
writer, who was at that time dispensing credits 
for the firm of Schuneman & Evans, St. Paul, 
made a trip to Minneapolis to visit some of 
the department stores for the purpose of learn- 
ing new methods in conducting a credit de- 
partment. Through the courtesy of Mr. Day- 
ton, of the Dayton Dry Goods Co., he re- 
ceived a very cordial invitation to attend the 
next meeting of the Minneapolis Retail Credit 
Men’s_ Association, which was _ promptly 
accepted. This meeting was very illuminating. 
The good fellowship and hearty co-operation 
shown by the members convinced me that the 
St. Paul credit men were greatly handicapped 
in their work without the interchange of credit 
information, etc., and I resolved that night to 
start the organization of an association in St. 
Paul. The following morning the subject was 
brought to the attention of my employers, who 
heartily endorsed it, and assured me they 
would stand back of the project. 

Mr. P. J. Geib, of Field, Schlick & Co., my 
nearest neighbor, was the second credit man 
to cast his lot with us; then followed in quick 
succession, F. J. Borjes, of Browning, King & 
Co.; C. D. Russell, of the Golden Rule; A. F. 
Gerlich, of Mannheimer Bros., and Jos. G. 
Russell, of the Palace Clothing Co. In a com- 
paratively short time the names of twenty-five 
firms were on our list. 


Organization. Our initial meeting was held 
at the Commercial Club, preceded by a ban- 
quet, on the evening of October 19, 1909. 
Messrs. Lane, Gilfillan, Heath and Allen, of 
the Minneapolis Association, were welcome 
guests and gave us many valuable suggestions. 
Our Association will always have a warm 
place in its heart for the association of our 
sister city. Their kindness and assistance have 
always been greatly appreciated. 

By-Laws. At our second meeting the com- 
mittee, composed of Messrs. P. N. Cardoza, 
F. J. Borjes and A. F. Gerlich, appointed to 
frame constitution and by-laws, made their 
report, which was adopted with some slight 
changes. The officers and three directors con- 
stitute the governing board, which has control 
of all affairs and property of the association, 
controls all disbursements, audits all claims 
and accounts, and has the power to mark out 
a. policy for the association. ‘The annual dues 
are $20.00 for active and $6.00 for associate 
members. The standing committees are Mem- 
bership, Entertainment, Legislative and Press. 


C. SHEPHERD. 


Officers. The officers consist of president, 
vice-president, treasurer and secretary. The 
president’s chair has been occupied in turn by 
Franklin C. Shepherd, C. D. Russell, A. G. 
Johnson and H. A. Humason, the two latter 
for two terms each. Our first treasurer, Mr. 
J. Magill Smith, served one year, being suc- 
ceeded by Joseph G. Russell, who has served us 
faithfully and well the past five years. Mr. 
Russell also has the distinction of acting as 
our first secretary, being succeeded the second 
year by J. O. Bingham, who served during the 
year 1910, and was succeeded by J. C. Barnes, 
Jr., of the Union Credit Co., who has been 
“on the job” all the time for the past five 
years. All the officers serve without compen- 
sation with the exception of the secretary, who 
now receives a salary of $100.00 per year. 

Membership. The Association, at the meet- 
ing held December 13, 1909, limited the mem- 
bership to twenty-five until June, 1910, when 
it was increased to forty, but it is now unlim- 
ited. ‘The members preferred that the growth 
should be slow and healthy, and the member- 
ship increased as it was deemed necessary to 
expand. ‘The roster now shows fifty-one in 
good standing, nearly every branch of the 
retail trade being represented, as well as all 
of the leading banks, including a number of 
the smaller ones. We have one associate 
member, and the writer is the only honorary 
member. Associate and honorary members are 
not entitled to vote or receive credit reports. 
All applications for membership must first be 
referred to the Membership Committee for its 
approval before being presented to the Asso- 
ciation for election. 

Legislation. Our Legislative Committee, 
of which Mr. Henry Schreiner has served as 
chairman for the past five years, is always on 
the qui vive to foster any bill bearing on our 
collection laws that will help the credit man 
in his work. This committee was largely in- 
strumental in securing the enactment of the 
present exemption law, which we consider is 
the most liberal, from the credit man’s view- 
point, of any state in the Union. Other states, 
we believe, would do well to copy it. 

This committee is now vigorously protest- 
ing the passage of a bill which provides that 
all Minnesota corporations shall abolish the 
use of all loose-leaf books from which a leaf 
may be taken without showing its removal. At 
the last meeting it was unanimously decided 
that this bill is inimical to the progressive 
spirit of the present time; that it reverts to 
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the old antiquated methods of doing business, 
and that its passage would create a very great 
inconvenience and expense to our business men. 

Co-operation. The whole-hearted manner 
in which our members have co-operated in the 
interchange of credit information has been 
very gratifying. Each member is expected to 
report to the secretary once a month the names 
of ten or more delinquent or unsatisfactory 
accounts in order to be entitled to a copy of 
the Association’s monthly “turn-down list.” 
Our ledgers are open at all times to each other, 
and the members now cheerfully and freely 
give information they would not have thought 
of giving fifteen years ago. 

Our “experience meetings” have been ex- 
ceedingly entertaining and helpful in fore- 
warning the members of bogus checks and un- 
desirable accounts. 

The able way in which the Minneapolis 
Association has co-operated in the interchange 
of credit information between the two cities 
has been most hearty and productive of lasting 
benefit. 

Entertainment. We have been fortunate 
in having “live wires” as members of the En- 
tertainment Committee, as they have provided 
excellent speakers for the meetings. Among 
the intellectual treats with which we have 
been favored were addresses from the follow- 
ing professional and business men of our city: 

A. F. Gerlich—“‘Credit Department Meth- 
ods.” 

Walter L. Mayo—“Credit and Law.” 

Price Wickersham—‘““The Negligence 
Law.” 

L. C. Hodgson (Larry Ho)—“What I 
Know About Credit.” 

Hugh T. Halbert—“Reciprocity.” 

W. H. Oppenheim—‘“Proposed City Char- 
ter for St. Paul.” 

Milton J. Firestone—‘Collection Laws.” 

Walter L. Mayo—“The Proposed National 
Currency Act.” 

R. A. Durkee—“Changing the River 
Channel and Its Effect on St. Paul’s Retail 
Business.” 

C. D. Russell—“The Card System of Keep- 
ing Accounts.” 

H. N. Atwood—“Twentieth Century Busi- 
ness Problems.” 

J. A. Hartigan—“Life Insurance.” 

Hon. W. B. Douglas—“The Tariff and Its 
Relation to Credits.” 

T. Ashley Phillips—“Insurance.” 

Louis Nash—“Social Justice.” 

H. D. Frankel—“Attorneys’ Fees.” 


Louis Nash—“The Commission Form of 
Government.” 


S. L. Gilfillan—“Store Methods.” 

L. C. Hodgson (Larry Ho)—‘Sunshine 
and Shadows.” 

Edwin J. Bishop—‘“The Relation of the 
Public Accountant to the Credit Man.” 

Joseph Ermatinger—“Municipal Account- 
ing. 

John A. Pearson—“The New Currency 
Law.” 

Hon. Fred G. 
Government.” 

J. R. Thompson (Y. M. C. A.)—“South 
Africa.” 

J. C. Enright—“The St. Paul Equity Ex- 
change.” 

C. W. Barnes—“The Ethical Value of 
Business Organization.” 

Judge Greer M. Orr—‘“Criminal Penol- 
ogy.” 

Social Features. The plan recently inaug- 
urated by the Minneapolis and St. Paul asso- 
ciations of each sending a visiting committee of 
three members to attend the monthly business 
meeting of the other association, has been of 
lasting benefit. This committee reports to its 
association at the next meeting, thereby keep- 
ing the members pretty well informed on the 
work of each association, and the benefits de- 
rived socially are apparent. 

The Twin City credit men and women al- 
ways anticipate with much pleasure the joint 
meeting of these two associations. The two 
cities alternate in giving this “annual tangle,” 
or banquet, which is usually held in April. 
Then we have our annual picnic and ball game. 
In August, 1913, the two associations crossed 
bats for the first time at the St. Thomas Col- 
lege grounds. Five innings were played of 
indoor ball (termed by Minneapolis “pussy 
ball”), which resulted in a score of 7 to 6 in 
favor of the Saints. The real ball game that 
followed was a “walk-away”’ for us to the tune 
of 11 to 0. Possibly the leading features of 
this game were the terrific batting of S. L. 
Gilfillan and the wonderful way L. G. Wilcox 
retrieved the ball in deep center field from un- 
der the small piles of new-mown hay. 

On the afternoon of July 14, 1914, Min- 
neapolis again tried to make good at Como 
Park, when the credit men of both cities, with 
their wives and sweethearts, picnicked, played 
ball, ran races, ate ice cream and drank lemon- 
ade to their hearts’ content. To make a long 
story short, St. Paul again was victorious by 
a score of 8 to 6. Poor Minneapolis! 

We are indeed fortunate in being able to 
report that never since the organization of our 
Association has the “grim reaper” been able 
to take toll from our membership. I presume 
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this is due largely to the fact that St. Paul has 
for several years enjoyed the enviable reputa- 
tion of being one of the healthiest cities in the 
world. 


I could relate many more interesting facts 
concerning the history of our Association, but 
I might do as did Mark Twain’s cow. She 
was told to “heist,” but she overdid it. 





“CHARGE IT” 


By Gerorce FircH 
Author of “At Good Old Siwash” 


“Charge It” is the slogan of the great Amer- 
ican consumer. 

Americans are great on peace, but they are 
also the most gallant chargers in the world. 
An American who cannot sleep for fear our 
standing army of 60,000 will enslave the coun- 
try will rise early in the morning and charge 
meat, potatoes, shoes, gasoline, automobile tires 
and diamond rings with an intrepidity which 
would cause unlimited awe in a Frenchman. 

“Charge It” is the greatest substitution for 
money ever invented. It enables a man to 
spend his next month’s salary with ease and 
safety, to ride in an automobile because he 
hasn’t the ready cash for street car fare and to 
cash his hopes of wealth into a large bale of 
“Balance Due” and “Please Remit” state- 
ments, renewed monthly. 

“Charge It” is the modern Ali Baba lamp. 
The worried citizen says “Charge It” and ap- 
pears five minutes later in joyful raiment, thus 
transferring the worry to the merchant. 
Armed with these two precious words an 
American citizen with a fairly good reputation 
can go downtown with an empty pocketbook 
and return home reeking with luxury. 

Later he may find it necessary to liquidate a 
large number of bills at’37 per cent, plus attor- 
ney’s fees. This is what corrugates the brow 
of the American merchant whenever business 
slackens a minute in its mad pace. His indus- 
trious customers may owe him $100,000, but 
he has no means of knowing whether or not the 
$100,000 is worth $25,000 in real money. 

It is now possible to buy food, houses, cloth- 
ing, steam threshers, sealskin coats, pearl neck- 
laces, theater tickets, shoe shines, corner lots, 
American Beauty roses, baths, haircuts, opera- 
tions, publicity and balloons on account. It is 
also possible, though not always easy, to pay 
cash for shoes, prunes, coal, water, beefsteak 
and underwear. It is usually easy to tell the 
difference between the man who says “Charge 
It” and the man who says “How much, 
please?” The former is better dressed, but 
the latter is much more easily visible on the 
first of the month. 


A POET’S “OWED” TO HIS TAILOR 
(Blankety-blank Verse) 


Your unwelcome dun hath done me much 


harm, 
For I am of a sensitive nature and easily 
distressed ; 
And it has caused me much perturbation and 
alarm 


To be thus addressed by the one by whom 
I am, ah—dressed. 


You state that for trousers, coats and collars, 
That I have purchased from you at various 
times, 
I owe you the sum of forty-two dollars 
(Just note how neatly all this rhymes). 
This poem is easily worth fifty, but then 
As I am leaving in a hurry and cannot wait, 
I will prove myself the most generous of men 
By making you a present of the other eight. 


—W. D. Browning, in The Haberdasher. 





SMILE 


Smile in the rain, and see the rainbow. 
Smile when you’re mad and try to frown 
when you’re happy. 
Smile when you fail, and you’ll die laughing 
at your success. 
Smile at a dime and it will look like a dollar. 
Smile through life and you will be a happy 
angel. 
Smile at the past and you can grin at the 
future. 
Smile at the ups and downs in life and think 
of the elevator boy. 
Smile at a lion and your teeth will scare 
him away. 
Smile if you’re fat, laugh if you’re thin; if 
you’re neither, just grin. 
Tears are turned to laughter by just a 
pleasant smile. 
Smile when you can, and the fruit won’t 
spoil. ats 
Life is a mirror; try smiling at it. 
Smile a while, and while you smile, another 
smiles. 
And soon there’s miles and miles of smiles, 
and life’s worth while because you smile. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 


RETAIL CREDIT MEN’S ASSOCIATION OF ST. PAUL 


For Excellent Work in This Issue 


RETAIL CREDIT MEN’S ASSOCIATION OF MINNEAPOLIS 


For Excellent Work in the March Issue 


R. H. POINDEXTER, National Treasurer 
With D. Loveman, Berger & Teitlebaum, Nashville, Tenn. 


BEN C. NANCE, Member Board of Council 
With Huddleston-Cooper Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


NOBLE R. JONES, Secretary 
Retail Credit Men’s Association, St. Louis, Mo. 


HENRY M. LEWIS, Manager 
Merchants’ Credit Bureau, Wichita, Kansas 


EDWARD F. DURBIN, Manager 
California Commercial Service, Los Angeles, Cal. 


W. A. SHURR, Member Board of Council 
With Woolf Bros., Kansas City, Mo. 


J. M. MEINHARDT, Assistant to Secretary 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Beginning with the January issue we inaugurated our Roll of Honor, 
and are pleased to publish additional names of such great hustlers as appear ' 
above. For the good of those who may have overlooked the past issues 
we state here what must be accomplished to have your name inscribed 
upon the Roll of Honor. 

It is necessary that you send in six or more new members before the 
date of the next National Convention, at Duluth, in July of this year. i 

These Honor members will be furnished with an engraved certificate, 
with an expression of thanks and gratitude thereon, signed by our worthy 
president. Also they will be presented with one of our gold “Lapel But- 
tons” with the insignia of the National Association. 

Now, gentlemen, show your natural worth toward having your name 
appear upon the Roll of Honor for April. 

Your secretary offers three cheers for the hustlers whose names already 
appear. 





Wider than her gates, Saint Paul ope fo yo! 












The Capital National Bank 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Capital - - - - $ 500,000 


Surplus and Profits $ 231,580 
Deposits - - - - $6,266,114 


OFFICERS 
Joun R. MITCHELL....................... resident James L. MITCHELL............. — Cashier 
Jerome W. WHEELER......... Vice-President GrorGe M. BRACK......... Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM B. GEERV........... Vice-President C. Epwarp JoHNsSON.....Assistant Cashier 
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The Scandinavian American 
Bank 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits, $240,000.00 


Deposits, $1,700,000.00 


OFFICERS 


A. L. ALNEss, President 
J. B. Jensen, Vice-President 
J. A. SwENSEN, Cashier 
A. G. HuLtcren, Asst. Cashier 


We cordially solicit your patronage. 


Three per cent interest paid on Time Deposits. 
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THE 
National Bank of Commerce 
IN ST. PAUL 
Capital and Surplus $500,000 


This bank commenced business Jan. 12, 1914 
Deposits, March 4, 1915, $1,933,000.00 


WituramM A. MILLER................ President Joun A. REAGAN.............. Vice-President 
Epwarp A. WEBB............ Vice-President FREDERICK A. NIENHAUSER........ Cashier 
WituiaM H. MILter........... Asst. Cashier 


Checking Accounts, Savings Accounts and every modern banking facility 
at your service 


SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES 
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RICHMOND’S ENTHUSIASM IS “CONTAIOU 
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34% interest paid on Time Deposits 
at the oldest bank in Minnesota 





The First National Bank 


of St. Paul 
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The People’s Bank of St. Paul 


Capital 
Stock 
$300, 000 


Surplus 
$50,000 


DIRECTORS 


H. G. ALuen, President, J. H. Allen & Co., 
Wholesale Grocers 

Jos. BARTLES, Bartles Oil Company 

Ww». Butter, Butler Bros., Contractors 

Kesey S. CHase, President 

M. J. Dow inc, President, Olivia State Bank 

Jno. P. GaLsraiTH, Manager, N. W. Jobbers 
Credit Bureau 

Kay Topp, Todd & Kerr, Attorneys 

GRANT VAN SANT, Van Sant Company 

. HirscHMAN, A. Hirschman & Co. 

. J. Krank, A. J. Krank Mfg. Co. 

. I. MELLENTHIN, Cashier 

. W. McQuaw, McQuaid Market House 

. M. OLSEN, President, Citizens State Bank, 

New Ulm 

C. Srespins, President, St. Paul Mutual 

Hail Ins. Co. 
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Merchants 
National 






Cash, Credit, Co-operation 


These “3 C’s” are fundamentals of success 
for the modern business man, and the Mer- 
chants National Bank has to do with each 
of them. 

By being a consistent depositor and main- 
taining a good balance here, you build up 
your credit and are then entitled to the co- 
operation of the bank in the proper develop- 
ment of your business. 


Capital - - - - - - $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits $2,300,000 


The Bank of Personal Service 








NU OUS”—“GET IT” BROTHER, “GET IT” 
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CREDIT EDUCATION 


By A. F. Geruicu, 
Credit Man Mannheimer Bros. 


Last year I was honored by being appointed 
a delegate to the National Convention held 
at St. Louis, and so that I might not hold the 
honor in too light esteem was told that I was 
expected to render a voluble discourse on the 
theme, “Credit Education.” You may imagine 
my pleasure when President Humeson in- 
formed me that he intended to thus honor me, 
and my deep regret when it was discovered 
that the Convention dates conflicted with my 
already planned and much-needed vacation, 
which latter fact made it impossible for me to 
attend the Convention, and necessarily (at 
least I thought so) released me from the con- 
comitant request. 

Now I have again been asked to let myself 
be heard, and as the request of our friend, Mr. 
F. H. Koch, came over the wire in accents of 
such dire distress, I perforce melted into tears 
and assured him I would do something to help 
fill space in the St. Paul number of the Credit 
World. 

“Credit Education.” What can be said 
about it? It is one of the most important 
functions of the credit man—that of teaching 
those with whom he does business on a credit 
basis the necessity of living up to the rules un- 
der which credit is extended to them, and the 
success you meet with depends largely on your 
own qualifications. It is influenced by local 
conditions, competition, practice and preju- 
dice; by the weakness or strength of the man 
who extends the credit, and governed entirely 
by the policy of the firm which in its desire for 
business may meet any and all conditions, or 
may set up an independent standard of credit 
giving. 

The education of your prospective debtor 
should, of course, begin when he is still a sup- 


plicant. In your initial conversation make 
him understand, in terms unmistakable but 
inoffensive, how you expect him to take care 
of the obligation you are pleased to allow him 
to incur. If you have been cordial and solici- 
tous, he will leave you with a sense of obliga- 
tion, though none as yet has been entered into. 

You must, of course, alter your. treatment 
to suit each individual, or you surely will be 
the cause of many losses both in accounts other- 
wise collectible and in business otherwise yours, 
all of which could have been salvaged by the 
exercise of a little sound judgment. 

A new account is easily handled, but when 
you endeavor to educate and lead into the fold 
of prompt payers a person who tells you he 
has done business with your firm for forty 
years, more or less—heaven help us! To edu- 
cate this sort of person you need every atom 
of brain you have, and to exercise all your 
ingenuity, but still you may offend him. This 
person, who through the influence of any of 
the causes mentioned in my beginning may 
have become lax or unintentionally careless, 
but may be well able to pay, causes a great deal 
of annoyance and it is almost impossible to 
convince him that he is not being just in his 
dealings with your firm. 

Here your own individual capabilities make 
or unmake you as a credit man. There is ab- 
solutely no stereotyped rule to follow. — 

To properly conduct the credit department 
one must not only keep abreast of the times 
and thoroughly posted on all current happen- 
ings, but one must also be a student of psy- 
chology. 

An equable temperament, firmness, sym- 
pathy and patience are essential attributes for 
the man who would successfully handle credits. 





THE BARGAINEER 


Course you know the man I mean, 
Who is always on the scene 
Without fail, 
When it’s advertised about, 
That some stuff is selling out 
At a sale. 


When this chap by chance you meet 
In the store or on the street 
Quick he’ll leap 
To your side and whisper low, 
“Have you something good on show— 
Really cheap?” : 


And he writes you now and then, 

Asks to let him know just when 
Bargain’s due 

And expected in the shop, 

When he says that he will drop 
In on you. 


Doesn’t it thrill you through with joy, 
When this miserly old boy 
Seeking truck, 
Gets a lemon when he buys, 
With no comeback, though he cries 
“T’ve been stuck!” 
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RURAL CREDITS 

The cry for rural credits is in the air; na- 
tionally and among the states, efforts are 
being made to secure to the farmers, lower 
rates of interest and longer terms for loans 
than heretofore. 

While the demand of the farmers for this 
reform is reasonable and just, I can see no 
reason for special privilege by Government to 
any industry. If interest rates are too high 
for the farmer, are they not also too high for 
the merchant and manufacturer, and every 
other legitimate industry ? 

Money is the measure of value, and should 
be as fixed in value as the measure of length 
is fixed in length; but instead of money hav- 
ing a fixed value, its value is the most fickle 
of all things; varying on call loans from 2 to 
100 per cent. 

The value of a thing is its use, and interest 
is the price we pay for the use of money for a 
limited time. Statistics show that the average 
American farmer does not receive a net profit 
of over 2 per cent. on his capital invested, if 
we allow him and his family reasonable wages. 
Why then, let me ask, should the money 
lender, of whom the National Bank is the 
type, make 10 per cent.? I am in hearty sym- 
pathy with the farmer, but equally so with 
every other legitimate industry. The great 
and perpetual struggle between Labor and 
Capital is over the profits of the industries in 
which they are engaged. If we must give all 
we earn to the money lenders, what have we 
to divide between ourselves? 

The right to issue money is a function of 
government. 

For the past fifty years that function has 
been exercised by the National Banks as a 
special privilege, and has been worked for all 
it was worth for the benefit of the stock- 
holders, the rule for loans being “all the 
trade will bear.” 

The National Banks hold the key to the 
whole Capital and Labor problem. The only 
safe depository for that key is in the hands of 
the National Government. The Constitution 
places the right and the duty ‘to coin money 
and regulate the value thereof, on Congress, 
but instead of doing so, Congress simply coins 
the money and leaves it to the National Banks 
to regulate the value thereof, which can only 
be done through the rate of interest. 

Want of space will not admit of elaboration 
of this fact, but in conclusion let me say: It 











































is the duty of Congress to establish a just rate 
of interest (if it takes a commission to find 
out what that rate will be), and to maintain 
that rate by loans direct to those who can give 
security for and use it, and that through the 
Postal Savings banks and otherwise. 

This would put the Government into com- 
petition with the other banks and money lend- 
ers to keep the rate of interest down to the 
standard rate, the only scientific way it can 
be done. 

With this system established, all usury laws 
should be abolished, for then the yoke of the 
Extortioner will have been broken forever. In 
my book entitled “Land, Money and High- 
ways: Evils and Remedies,” I have given the 
reason for the opinions and suggestions here 
expressed, and would be pleased to furnish the 
same by mail, on receipt of the price of 50 
cents per copy, or three copies for $1. 


ALVIN H. LOW, 
1417 South Hoover Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 





SOME NEEDED HABERDASHERY 
INVENTIONS 


A collar and shirt bosom that will auto- 
matically restarch and iron themselves just 
before wilting. 

An ever-changing, self-modeling hat that 
will keep up with the styles and always suit 
the wearer’s face. 

A changeable necktie for busy men that will, 
chameleon-like, take on a different color for 
any and every occasion. 

A collar button that will mechanically light 
itself up when it rolls off in the dark. 

An electric fan attachment inside Summer 
hats that will keep the head cool and induce 
the waste places to become fertile. 

A self-returning umbrella that cannot be 
lost or stolen. 

A handkerchief that can be converted into 
a bathing suit in six seconds, or into an um- 
brella in four. 

A pair of self-darning socks that will always 
be whole. 

A fine suit of clothes that can, by pressing 
a button, be made to look very shabby when 
the tax assessor comes around. 

A pair of half-hose supporters that will ring 
a little bell just two minutes before they are 
going to break and disgrace you by falling 
down over your shoes. 


—Harvey Peake, in The Haberdasher. 
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A VOLUNTEER WORTHY OF PRAISE OF EVERY MEMBER OF 
OUR ASSOCIATION 








ARE YOU A LIVE WIRE? 


By J. E. Morrison, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Say, fellers, did you ever really think down 
deep in your old heart what this Association 
means to you, and to every member? 

Do you ever pause in your mad rush after 
the almighty dollar and consider what you 
really belong to this Association for? 

Was it by chance that you are numbered 
among its members, or was it the result of 
action on your own part, after due consid- 
eration of the fact that the rights, lights and 
benefits of this growing organization were in- 
valuable to you as a credit man or business 
man, and to every retail merchant in this 
broad land of ours? 

Listen, listen; I say, listen! 

If all these questions can be answered in 
the affirmative, then it is your solemn duty to 
arise, remove your coat, shake yourself, chase 
yourself once around the block—start the red 
blood jumping through your veins—come back 
to your desk, pick up the April issue of the 
Credit World, and make one solemn vow that 
you will make a bee line for one of your local 
merchants and tell him you have come to take 
his subscription for this magazine and to em- 
blazon his name on the membership rolls of 
this organization. 

Don’t be afraid to do something to help 
along this Association, but get action into 
your bones and vim into your resolutions, and 
then note the results. 

Did you ever wake up some cold and frosty 
morning “way back East and find the snow 
piled two feet high on your front door step? 
Do you remember the gentle foot of your wife 
that kicked you out of that warm spot which 
you had clung to all night in an effort to keep 
from freezing to death, and after hustling on 
your glad rags ’midst shivers, protests, etc., 
hunted up your little shovel and proceeded to 
clean the white robe of nature from your own 
door stone? 

Do you recall with vividness how you 
worked to keep your fingers warm, and saw 
the diamond dewdrops glisten as they hung in 


a hesitating balance from your _half-frozen 
beak? You worked, didn’t you? And when 
you came in answer to your wife’s call to a 
hot breakfast you were so famished you could 
have partaken with zest of a menu of shingle 
nails and a dessert of tomato cans. Now, then, 
the point is this: If you are willing to work 
instead of sitting back in your easy office chair 
and letting a few men of this Association do 
all the work, our organization will go for- 
ward with such leaps and bounds that it will 
astonish you and you will wonder in amaze- 
ment how it all happened. 

Again, what are you doing to make your 
1915 resolutions and business good? You are 
now at the dawn of a new season. Hundreds, 
yes, thousands, of big men prophesied that we 
would have a prosperous year. You cannot 
expect to get in a big business unless you go 
after it, and do so forcefully. 

Say, did you ever notice a business house 
whose collector is not on the job? How the 
delinquent accounts do pile up in pyramids on 
the ledger, and the only way to get the money 
is to go after it and to ask for it. 

Did you ever notice that you get nothing in 
this world without asking for it? 

And, say, fellers, believe me, sometimes you 
have to take along your old ball bat and knock 
a home run before they will dig down deep in 
their old jeans and square up. Now, be hon- 
est with yourselves and be honest with your 
Association. There is only one organization 
of credit men residing on the crust of this old 
earth that has a larger membership than ours. 
It is the jobbers, and they have a membership 
of 18,000. Sounds big, doesn’t it? But wait 
a minute. The Retail Credit Men’s National 
Association before the dawn of 1920 will have 
the names of 50,000 live wires on their rolls, 
and their influence along the lines of credit 
and business legislation will be heard to re- 
sound through the halls of Congress until the 
echo will be heard throughout the length and 
breadth of our noble land. 
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You may recall the incident of the Irish- 
man’s horse that was taught to live without 
food, but died just before he learned his lesson. 

See the point? The moral of this sermon 
is this: We don’t expect to share the fate of 






the Irishman’s horse, but nevertheless we need 
your help, every one of you, and moreover, as 
man to man, you are in duty bound to give us 
every assistance possible. Don’t let father do 
all the work. 





THE MERCHANT’S OBLIGATION TO HIS BANKER 


By J. E. Morrison, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


(Continued from March Issue.) 


I know from experience that thousands of 
inquiries as to the standing and worth of local 
houses are answered annually with great care 
by the banks of every city known to have mod- 
ern credit departments. 

The out-of-town banker, in entering the 
market as a paper buyer, is likewise learning 
the value of keeping his reserve funds with a 
bank in close touch with the paper market— 
one not only with credit data upon its files, 
but one having a good analyst of credit upon 
the staff, a man who can do more than seek 
the opinion of a good credit man and pass it 
on as his own; one whose purpose is to first 
be absolutely honest in giving an opinion, and 
then to uphold and advance the credit of all 
houses entitled to that distinction. 

Coming back to the problem of the proper 
note broker, the merchant or manufacturer 
will need to check up and ring up his selection 
from a score of viewpoints. Some of these 
note brokers are strong in that they are men 
of the very highest character, and in point of 
business methods esteemed among the fore- 
most financiers. 

Strong in financial worth, which permits 
them to carry large amounts of commercial 
paper in their safes as an asset of the firm. 

Strong in carefully selected bank connec- 
tions, and the amount they in turn may borrow 
from those banks. 

Strong in alliances made with foreign bank- 
ers, and in position to draw upon those chan- 
nels for considerable amounts when money is in 
demand in the United States. 

Strong in that they are skilled advisers, 
whose judgment and guidance are helpful to 
the borrower, with whom they keep in touch. 

Strong in that they have a wide-reaching, 
well-equipped and trained selling corps, which 
extends to nearly every community where 
commercial paper is sold. 

Strong in that they maintain good credit 
departments, and are zealous not to handle a 
name which may bring discredit to them- 
selves or loss to their customer, and they will 


not take on more names than they can properly 
analyze or readily sell. 

When the man at either end of the trans- 
action offers this kited note to his bank for 
discount, in both instances the credit is ob- 
tained under false pretenses. The borrower 
who has unthinkingly and innocently gone into 
this deal, and who intends to pay his note, is 
close to the whirlpool. He is reaching out to 
take hold of a live wire. The scheme is one 
to separate the merchant or manufacturer from 
his money, to trap the innocent, and is sure to 
draw the overtrader, or the crook, who is pre- 
paring the way for a dishonest failure. The 
latter will quickly unload upon this mixed 
chain of borrowers all of his paper which it 
will take, and will, in turn, realize upon all 
the good paper given him in exchange before 
he fails. 

The letters which go out from these con- 
cerns are very adroitly constructed—of a kind 
to arrest the attention of the unwary. 

The advertisements in the weekly and Sun- 
day papers are also traps to be avoided. 

The merchant should be able to lean upon 
his bank as his strong anchor. 

Has the merchant closely analyzed his bank- 
ing relations? 

It is a part of good financing to do so. Upon 
his banks, in high-pressure business periods, he 
may need to lean as his strong anchor; if they 
should fail him, chaos in his affairs might not 
be far off. 

Is he treating his bank fairly as to balance? 
Has he too many bank accounts? Has he 
spread out his balances so thin that no one 
would be under obligation to grant him ac- 
commodation if all other channels were closed 
to him? He may “queer” himself in this way. 
Are his out-of-town collections, owing to the 
nature of his trade, so large in the aggregate 
as to eat up any possible profit in his account, 
and is he too narrow to recognize this when 
pointed out to him? In this way he may deny 
himself the consideration he would like in pe- 
riods when many others, whose accounts are 
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of value to the bank, will also be seeking 
assistance. 

Is he unwilling to admit that the bank, like 
himself, is in business to live? 

Has he ever asked the question, How can 
the bank extend big lines of credit to its cus- 
tomers unless each account contributes its share 
in balances, which, in the aggregate, go to 
form the greater total of deposits from which 
the equally great loan lines are extended to 
the commercial trade ? 

As merchants and manufacturers you ask 
for a profit upon your business, and you should 
be willing to give your banker a profit upon 
his. He will probably be your best friend 
when a pinch comes in your affairs, provided 
you have made the relation reciprocal. 

Your banks analyze you quite often. Do 
you ever analyze your banks? It is important 
from more than one point of view that you do 
this. 

You want to know if your deposit is safe, 
and you want to know the condition of your 
bank as related to its ability to serve you, and 
possibly grant you loans when you need them, 
and that probably will be at a time when 
many, like yourself, will need its assistance. 

Have you looked closely into its record for 
taking care of worthy depositors through good 
and bad times? Never mind the promise made 


to be good to you when your account was 
opened—forget that. 

You want to know what could the bank do 
for you, based upon its record in the past for 
taking care of its customers. 

The record of solid banks all over the coun- 
try, if uncovered just here, would show that 
many of the institutions, which do not regard 
it as wise banking to make too many unquali- 
fied fair-weather promises of lines of credit, 
gave their customers double the customary 
lines during the stormy times in the last weeks 
of 1907, and not a customer entitled to ac- 
commodation was turned away. 

. Is your bank of deposit tying up too large a 
proportion of its assets in real estate or per- 
manent investments? 

Stone, bronze and mahogany cannot be 
quickly converted into the coin of the realm 
and paid out over the counter; nor can slow- 
selling bonds be cut up into bank notes and 
turned over to the paying teller in an emer- 
gency. Good liquid assets are what count in 
times of financial unrest, and every well-man- 
aged bank will have to have its share of such 
assets in sight in such periods and in order to 
be prepared at a crisis it is necessary to make 
investments along these lines when money is 
easy and when it flows to the vaults unceas- 
ingly. . 





SHIPWRECKED 


By J. E. Morrison, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


There is a peculiar fascination about the sea. 
We never tire of looking at the broad expanse 
of waters, nor of watching the wild, white- 
crested waves as they come rolling toward the 
shore. Men who have followed the sea more 
or less of their lives are never satisfied if they 
are long away from it. There is a fascination 
connected with the life on the sea that draws 
on a man’s innermost being, that to be sepa- 
rated from it is like extracting the essence and 
companionship from his whole life. An old 
sailor said that a sailor separated from the sea 
is like a fish out of water, which goes to prove 
my foregoing statements. 

I remember, too, that one of the best pic- 
tures we have of Jesus is on the sea, when 
with a word he made the winds and waves be 
still. Not. far from the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee he performed one of his most remark- 
able miracles; for it was there he met and 
healed the man in the tomb, crying and cutting 
himself with stones. It was there he saw 
the disciples when completely discouraged in 
their work. He said to them, “Children, have 


you any meat?” and they answered, saying, 
“We have toiled all night and have taken 
nothing.” And quickly he said, “Cast your 
net on the right side,” and the net was filled 
so that they could hardly draw it into the 
boat. 

From the sea he called some of his disciples 
and said to them, “I will make you fishers of 
men.” He consecrated their tact and sancti- 
fied their fisherman’s skill, so that one of their 
number on the day of Pentecost drew three 
thousand souls into the kingdom. 

All the disciples were, more or less, asso- 
ciated with the sea. John was banished to 
the Island of Patmos, in the Aegean Sea, 
where he received his apocalyptic vision. 

Blessed Paul had the most thrilling experi- 
ences in connection with the sea. He tells us 
he was three times shipwrecked, and that he 
spent a night and a day upon the deep. I can 
find a full explanation of only one of these 
events, and that leads me to believe that there 
is very much more to the life of Paul than is 
found in the New Testament. This is true 
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also of the life of Christ, and I believe one of 
the greatest joys of eternity will be the hearing 
of the account of that part of his blessed life 
which was never written in the Bible. 

It required a good deal of courage to be 
either a sailor or a passenger in the olden days, 
for the ships were small and built after a 
clumsy model, and they were very unmanage- 
able. The islands, the rocks and shores were 
very poorly defined, and there was no such 
: thing as a lighthouse to warn the mariner to 
keep away from the dangerous places. Paul 
was right when he said, “In perils of waters.” 

When Paul went on board the vessel bound 
for Asia Minor, he might have said, “All’s 
well!” When he landed at Sidon he might 
have said the same. He was a prisoner there, 
and yet he was told that he might go on shore 
to refresh himself with his friends. 

He landed safely at Myra, too, and there 
he was transferred to the Alexandrian corn 
vessel, and up to this point a voyage could 
hardly begin more auspiciously. But from here 
on the wind began to be contrary; then it 
shifted and came from the south, and they took 
courage; but in a little while there was an- 
other change, the tempest came and they lost 
control of the ship; and so, according to the 
language of the scriptural narrative, they “let 
her drive.” 

It is a good thing to start well in this 
world; but you will need more than that. 
Happy the man who has the advantage of a 
Christian home ; but that won’t save. He is to 
be envied who has a Christian mother and a 
noble ancestry; but many a one has started 
out with all this, like a vessel leaving the har- 
bor ’midst the booming of cannon and the 
sounds of music, with all colors flying, only to 
meet with shipwreck before reaching the shore 
on the other side. 

We need more than Christian homes and 
good friends. We need Christ with us today 
and every day, and with him in the vessel we 
may smile at the storm. 

That was a most uncertain voyage of Paul’s. 
First there was fair sailing, but the contrary 
winds came upon them; then they ran under 
the lee of an island and waited for the wind 
to change, but they were caught in the great 

whirlwind and the vessel began to creak and 
groan, the timbers were sprung, and, striking 
two currents, two hundred and seventy-five 
people who were on board found themselves 
; struggling in the cold waters of the deep. 


I have recently been reading the accounts of 
some noted shipwrecks, and have found that 
there was close analogy between them and the 
way men are spiritually lost. This corn ves- 
sel from Alexandria had lost her reckoning. 
They were fourteen days without seeing the 
sun, and fourteen nights without seeing the 
stars; and so, in the din of the storm, if one 
had cried out to the captain, “What is the land 
ahead ?” his only answer could have been, “I 
cannot tell; I have lost my reckoning.” 

I have read of a vessel that went to pieces 
on the Scilly rocks because the captain had 
lost his reckoning. He thought he was three 
miles from the rocks, but in an instant he 
crashed upon them, and many souls were lost. 

How many men are spiritually lost in the 
same way! There are some who will read 
this message who have lost their reckoning. 
Some have been sailing ten years, some twenty 
years, and some fifty years, and all the time 
without a pilot. Where do you stand now? 
How are you in relation to God, to heaven, to 
the Bible, to Christ? I beseech you, dear fel- 
low-worker, to stop for a moment and see. 
With reference to God, you are under His 
wrath, for I have read in His Word, “It is a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of the liv- 
ing God.” 

With reference to heaven, you are sailing 
directly away from its harbor. 


With reference to the Bible, you are lost. 
Listen to the word Christ brings you: “He 
that believeth not is condemned already.” 


With reference to Christ, He has a won- 
drous message for you. Even in your lost con- 
dition He stands before you, a Savior; He is 
waiting patiently, He is pleading, He is plead- 
ing tenderly. If we have our trust in Christ 
the time will come when the journey of life 
will be over for us; but the end will not be as 
it was with the sailors so long ago. The end 
will be peaceful and happy, because we have 
Him who is the master of every wind and 
wave and storm. 


“For God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever believ- 
eth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.” John 3:16. 

“Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that 
heareth my words and believeth on Him that 
sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not 
come into condemnation; but is passed from 


death unto life.” John 5:24. 
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HONESTY WITH TIME 


By J. E. Morrison, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


We are all familiar with a certain class of 
employes, who, while they are honest with re- 
spect to cash transactions, sort of cut corners 
in giving time to their employers. 

These people are often the ones who com- 
plain of lack of opportunity, and of the “pull” 
which some other fellow has, which, according 
to their idea, secures promotion and favor. 

While there is, perhaps, a vast difference 
between taking an employer’s cash and not 
delivering the full number of hours for which 
he pays, there would seem to be quite a direct 
relationship between the two, and if one is 
dishonest the other evidently leans consider- 
ably that way. 

Let us suppose you are a clerk and that your 
employer pays you eighteen dollars per week 
of fifty hours. If you arrive at your place of 
business half an hour late in the morning, take 
an extra half hour at noon, and “kill” one 
hour during the day, you would waste twelve 
hours of your employer’s time during the week. 

By receiving your full number of hours your 
employer would pay thirty-six cents an hour 
for your work, but if you have delivered only 
thirty-eight hours the work would cost him 
over forty-seven cents an hour. 

There are a great many who feel that as 
long as they “get their work out” they have 
done well all that is required of them, but 
would not promotion be liable to come more 
speedily if, after their regular duties are per- 
formed, they would devote the rest of the time 
for which they are paid to endeavoring to find 
some way in which they might improve meth- 


ods, increase profit or decrease expenses of 
their employer? 

A large number of employes who are re- 
quired to put in considerable overtime, with 
no extra compensation except, possibly, “sup- 
per money,” feel rather justified in cutting 
down their actual number of working hours 
whenever possible, but if they are paid during 
absence on account of illness, during vacations, 
days off, etc., their argument is hardly a fair 
one, and by giving their full time and a little 
more occasionally, when necessary, they are 
simply playing the game of “give and take.” 

Remember that your employer pays for abil- 
ity and service, and if your measure of service 
more than fills his expectations you will be 
marked for promotion. Make your employ- 
er’s interests yours, and do for him as you 
might reasonably expect your employes to do 
for you were you running a business of your 
own. 

Be a trained man. Turn your back on in- 
decision. The man who never makes up his 
mind to do a thing and do it well never gets 
anywhere. Indecision has caused more fail- 
ures than any other fault. 

The man who is prepared for the big op- 
portunities in business is the one who has de- 
cided to take advantage of the numerous chan- 
nels of opportunity, to be ready when the call 
comes. 

There’s a tide in the affairs of men, which, 
taken at its flood, leads on to fortune and to 
fame. 

Again I say, be prepared. 





MY WIFE, 


Let other men have all the rest 

Of womankind—I have the best; 
There are some good ones left, I own, 
But still, the dest is mine alone. 


The choice and “‘pick”’ of all the earth; 
"Tis strange that I, of modest birth, 
Could have—just think—the very best! 
The purest, truest, noblest! 


Of course, ten thousand men, and more, 
Who do their own sweet wives adore, 
And don’t know mine, would me arrest 
Almost, for saying “‘Mine’s the best.” 


THE BEST 


Perhaps some think she had “queer taste” 
Or must have been in awful haste ; 

But I’m so glad my wife, the best, 

Did in the likes of me invest. 


I wish that every man today 

Who has a wife, with me could say, 
From ’way down deep within his breast: 
“My wife’s the purest and the best.” 


For God designed—I do afirm— 

E’er since to Adam He gave Eve, 

That North, and South, and East, and 
West, 


Each man may say, “Mine is the best.” 


J. E. Morrison, 
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LET US RESOLVE 


By J. E. Morrison, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Let us resolve: 

To be honest. 

To deal squarely. 

To stay sober. 

To live and let live. 

To be strictly temperate. 

To fear the Lord thy God. 

To never take His name in vain. 

To be merciful, that mercy may be shown 
to us. 

To perform honestly and faithfully the 
duties entrusted to us. 

To remember that others see our faults 
quite as much as we see theirs. 


To remember that kindness to a friend is 
often only a part of the debt we owe. 

To make the world better by being, living 
and acting the life of a true, pure and noble 
man, woman or child. 

To love the memory of our fathers and 
mothers, and forget not their prayers to our 
Heavenly Father to protect, watch over and 
care for their boy and girl. 

To remember that kindness to a stranger or 
an employe is an outward manifestation of 
true greatness. Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers, for thereby some have entertained 
angels unawares. 





COLLECTION LETTER FORMS 


A group of collection letter forms is given 
below which have proved successful in “get- 
ting the money” and what is also important, 
I have found that they do not unduly irritate 
the debtor: as a matter of fact many of our 
debtors who have received one or more of 
these forms, we find, it is not infrequent for 
him or her to say in referring to the letters 
that while they are very frank, yet perfectly 
fair and just in tone; and they seemed to 
create a spirit of apology rather than of an- 
tagonism. SUBSCRIBER. 

NO. 1 
Dear Sir: 

As a general thing folks are glad to be re- 
minded in matters that require their attention. 

We sent a statement of your account which 
probably has been mislaid or overlooked until 
it has become overdue. 

It would be a pleasure to serve you again 
or show you our stock of good things to wear. 

Yours very truly. 
NO. 2 
Dear Sir: 

Just a reminder that we are somewhat par- 
ticular about promptness in settlement of ac- 
counts. It’s perfectly right to be that way of 
course and it usually pleases both parties in 
the transaction. 

We would like to hear from you. 

Yours very truly. 

Bought 

Due 

Amount 

NO. 3 
Dear Sir: 

We are sorry to write you again that your 

account still appears unsettled on our books. 


We don’t like to let things run along this 
way; neither do you, we are sure. 
Will you oblige us with your check this 


week? Yours very truly. 
Bought 
Due 
Amount 
NO. 4 
Dear Sir: 
Your account, long overdue, is again 


brought to your attention. 

We “eel sure that you have simply been 
careless about it; but you are doing yourself 
an injustice by such a course; your credit 
standing is worthy of your best care. 

If there’s a good reason for delay, come and 
tell us about it; we'll try to make it easy as 
possible for you; we mean to be liberal and 
kindly in such matters; but delay and silence 
are not encouraging. 

We shall expect a check for the amount 
due us or some explanation this week. 

Yours very truly. 

Bought 

Due 

‘Amount 


NO. 5 
Dear Sir: 

We again call your attention to your ac- 
count long overdue. 

We have written you courteously several 
times without receiving a settlement. We will 
place the account with our attorneys on 

Yours very truly. 

Bought 

Due 

Amount 
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DULUTH OARSMEN WON CHAMPIONSHIPS 
IN 1913 AND 1914 


The Duluth eights, fours and singles won American cham- 
pionships in Boston in 1913, and in Philadelphia in 1914. 
They also invaded Canada and captured the famous Lipton 
Cup in 1914, thereby winning the International Champion- 
ship. 

Rowing races, sailing races, canoe races and motor boat 
races will add to the enjoyment of the National Convention 
of the R. C. M. N. A. 





A WAR CANOE “MANNED BY WOMEN” 


Such fascinating sights are frequent around Duluth. 

In the background of the picture is seen Duluth’s Aerial 
Bridge spanning 135 feet above the water so that the masts 
of the most stately vessels may pass under no matter how 
high the waves. 








A CHAMPION BANTAM FOUR 


The Duluth Boat Club FOURS won in all the big races 
at the Boston National Regatta in 1913, and the Philadelphia 
National in 1914—also the International at Kenora in 1914. 

After the day’s work is over Duluth will entertain it’s visi- 
tors with pleasures peculiar to any “Inland Seaport.” It 
sounds paradoxical, but you will certainly enjoy it. 











Convention Visitors Will Also Be Entertained at 


the Duluth Boat 
Club 


Plan Take in 
your the R. C. M.N. A. 
vacation Convention 
in Duluth 
now Aug. 19-20-21 


Attend the R.C. M.N. A. 
Conven- 
tion in 
Duluth 
August 
19-20-21 


4 Cottage 
on the 
**Point’’ 


Swap ideas 

with men doing the 
same work 

in other centers. 


For a week 

or more— 
would make 
an ideal 
vacation. 
Mighty Lake 
Superior on 
one side— 

the placid 

Bay on the 
other. Plenty 
of relaxation— 
water sports 
that will make 
you a boy 
again. 

The Convention 
is set for 

Aug. 19-20-21 
when “It’s Cool 
in Duluth.” 
Meet the Credit grant- 
ing is becoming 
a science— 
Will you 

help make 

it exact? 
Exchange ideas 
with the men 
from the 
other side of 
the continent, 
as well as 

your neighbor. 
We'll all 
profit—so 

will the firms 


we represent. 


of the 
Nation 
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BAD CHECKS 


By GeorcE M. Brack, 
Assistant Cashier Capital National Bank 


It is an oft-repeated estimate that from 90 
to 95 per cent of all business is transacted by 
means of checks or other negotiable paper. 
While this percentage is undoubtedly too high 
for retail business alone, the total amount of 
checks annually accepted by retail merchants 
reaches an inconceivable total. Comparatively 
speaking, the amount of bad checks in this 
great total is small, but it is the bad checks 
that add to the troubles and tribulations of 
the credit man. 

These bad checks may be conveniently 
grouped in three. classes—checks drawn against 
insufficient funds, forgeries, and no account 
checks. 

The checks in the first class are the most 
numerous. A small number of these are due 
to unintentional errors in bookkeeping, such 
as crediting the same deposit on the check stub 
twice, error in adding a deposit or subtracting 
a check, or failure to deduct a check drawn. 
The last error frequently occurs when a per- 
son with a poor memory uses a check con- 
veniently placed on a public check desk. The 
same condition may occur unknown to the de- 
positor when his bank charges back to his ac- 
count an unpaid check previously deposited 
by him. The too prevalent practice of draw- 
ing checks against anticipated deposits is a 
common cause of overdrafts, and depositors 
who so indulge themselves occasionally learn 
to their sorrow the truth of the bankers’ prov- 
erb, ‘Checks travel faster than deposits.” 

It is not the unintentional bad check, how- 
ever, that causes worry. ‘These are usually 
made good with only the loss of a little time. 
The real trouble-maker is the check issued de- 
liberately in excess of the balance, either be- 
cause of financial embarrassment on the part 
of the maker or with intent to defraud. 

The Comptroller of the Currency and the 
Bank Superintendents of the various states are 
regarding with increasing disapproval the 
overpayment of checks by banks. In fact, so 
strong is the disapproval of the Comptroller 
that he has instructed all national banks to 
have their boards of directors pass resolutions 
forbidding any officer or employe to pay an 
overdraft. It is now the common practice of 
banks to decline to accept further deposits 
from depositors who persist in overdrawing 
their accounts, or who hustle around and raise 
just enough funds each day to meet the checks 
they already have issued. 


Checks of the second class are unlike those 
of the first class in that they are not genuine, 
but are merely imitations of genuine checks 
drawn against an existing account. The rea- 
son for attempting a forgery is to deceive 
either the banker or someone else who is fa- 
miliar with the general appearance and signa- 
ture of the name to be forged. Forgeries are 
not nearly so common as overdrawn checks, 
and usually appear in bunches. This is par- 
ticularly true of forged postoffice or express 
orders or pay checks, which are usually on 
genuine blanks which have been stolen. 
Forged pay checks are generally issued about 
the time for issuing the genuine checks, and 
are generally presented to those who are in 
the habit of cashing the genuine checks. Sa- 
loons are the heaviest losers by this class of 
forgeries. 

The third class of checks, those drawn on a 
bank in which the maker has no funds, may be 
the result of carelessness, or, more commonly, 
the result of a fraudulent purpose. It occa- 
sionally happens that a person whose check 
properly drawn on his own bank is good with- 
out question, fills in a printed blank on some 
other bank and negligently fails to change the 
name, or changes it incorrectly. Of course 
this error can be easily rectified. 

The checks by which the greatest amount 
of losses are caused are the fraudulent no ac- 
count checks. Such checks are nearly always 
tendered for a larger amount than the goods 
purchased, so that some cash is given back, 
and are apt to be presented after banking 
hours or on Saturday afternoon or evening, so 
that telephone verification is impossible, and so 
that the guilty party may have time to make 
his “getaway.” 

I recall an instance in which the fact that 
telephone verification is not always a safe 
course to follow is well illustrated. Jones 
bought a suit and overcoat for $45 and ten- 
dered in payment a check of a well-known 
physician for $100. He offered the plausible 
explanation that he was a driver for the phy- 
sician, that he was taking advantage of his 
freedom while the doctor was in his office, to 
do his shopping, and that these facts might be 
confirmed by telephoning the doctor. He said 
he had some other errands and would call 
again in half an hour. The credit man called 
up the doctor, and Jones’ confederate, who had 
forced an entrance into the office during the 
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doctor’s absence, answered the phone, gave a 
good description of Jones and acknowledged 
issuing the check. Jones called for his clothes 
and obtained cash for the balance of the check, 
which was not even drawn on the bank where 
the physician carried his account. 

A large proportion of losses through checks 
of this character are attributable to lack of 
caution in the acceptance of checks from stran- 
gers. A young man bought a solitaire ring 
from a jeweler in St. Paul and gave his check 
on a local bank for $120 in payment. He 
exhibited his pass book and check book showing 
ample deposits and balance, and his check was 
accepted without further question. The check 
was drawn on the same bank where the jeweler 
kept his own account and where his acquaint- 
ance would have made it easy to ascertain if 
the check was good. ‘The same party had 
nerve enough to return an hour later and pass 
a check for $12 in payment of another pur- 
chase. He had already closed his account at 
the bank, but had raised the deposit entries in 
his pass book and altered his check stubs cor- 
respondingly so that he appeared to have a 
comfortable balance. 

The possession of a pass book or a check 
book should not be considered as an indication 
that the holder even has a bank account. Curi- 
ous means are sometimes employed to obtain 
possession of a check book. The following in- 
cident happened in St. Paul: A man calling 
at the study of a priest stated that he was 
about to marry a young lady of the parish, but 
for certain reasons desired a permit for the 


marriage to take place in another parish. His 
reasons being satisfactory, the permit was 
granted, and thus he obtained the priest’s sig- 
nature. When he came in he placed his hat 
over the priest’s check book, which. was lying 
on the table, and when he went out the check 
book went with him. A dozen merchants lost 
money on the checks forged during the next 
day or two. 

In another case an auto stopped one day in 
front of a bank in a small country town, a 
man stepped in, took a bunch of blank checks 
from the counter and drove on. In the course 
of a week a score of fraudulent checks, passed 
in’ as many different towns, were presented at 
that bank. 

The indiscriminate distribution of checks on 
public check desks makes the acquisition of 
checks for fraudulent use very easy. A case 
came to my attention last fall in which a young 
man who had passed several bad checks ad- 
mitted to me that he had obtained all the 
blanks he had used from the public desk in a 
telephone office. 

The means adopted by men who have de- 
signs on the goods and money of storekeepers 
are as varied as human nature itself. It would 
seem that the only safe course is to decline to 
accept any check if you have any suspicion 
aroused when endeavoring to satisfy your- 
self on the following points: that the signa- 
ture of the maker is genuine; that it is drawn 
against sufficient funds; drawn on the right 
bank, and that it is properly and genuinely 
endorsed. 





HAVE YOU ONE LIKE THIS? - 


A member of the Cincinnati Association gives the following which was received in re- 


sponse to an inquiry : 


“T have to report that this debtor hee no property, either real or personal; no credit, either 
actual or potential; no prospects, present or future; and no hope, either here or hereafter.” 





COURTEOUS TREATMENT—A TIP 
FOR THE CREDIT MAN 


At a meeting of business men a discussion 
was started regarding a banker who has the 
reputation for hard bargaining, close-fistedness 
and invariably getting his pound of flesh. 

“Oh, well,” said one man, “he isn’t so bad. 
I went to see him to get a loan of $5000, and 
he treated me very courteously.” 


“Did he lend you the money? 
“No,” 


?” was asked. 
was the reply, “he didn’t. But he 


hesitated a minute before he refused.” 





CATCH HOLD AND PULL 


“A man’s capacity for work increases with 
the amount he has to do. In the tug-of-war 
of business, ‘ketch-holt’ on the bright side, and 
pull.” 

“It is a part of the American character to 
consider nothing as desperate; we are required 
to invent and execute; to find means within 
ourselves, and not to lean on others.” 


Thomas Jefferson. 
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CO-OPERATION 


By W. B. Marr 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Retail 
and Wholesale Persuasion: 

It is an honor for me to appear before you, 
still I feel that it is presumption for me to 
attempt to tell anything along. credit lines 
that is not already ancient history with you. 

I have been identified with The James 
Agency and its collateral branch, collections, 
for a period of eight years. In this time by 
observation, experience and absorption, I 
have learned considerable in your lines. The 
retail credit man of today is one of the most 
expert and will compare most favorably with 
any other class of men. His efficiency must 
be proved through subordinate positions be- 
fore he is elevated to that of the credit man. 

In Nashville, there are at least twenty-five 
retail credit men of the leading stores, whose 
average losses on gross sales will not exceed 
one-fourth of one per cent. With a depart- 
ment store like Lebeck Bros., or Castner- 
Knott or others of the same size, you can 
realize what a Herculean task and wonder- 
ful memory the credit man must have, along 
with diplomacy and tact superior to nearly 
anyone. 

It is only within the last two years that 
the Retail Credit Men of Nashville have 
formed an association which meets monthly 
and discusses questions for their common 
benefit and advancement. It has only been 
two years since the National Association of 
Retail Credit Men was organized. The 
Nashville Association has -about 80 members 
and this year will probably increase the mem- 
bership 100 per cent. The National Associa- 
tion has about 1000 members. With the 
wholesalers having 18,000 members through- 
out the country, the National Association of 
Retail Credit Men have set 10,000 as the 
membership number to be reached in the year 
1915. There is no reason why this number 
in membership should not be attained. There 
is no reason why it should not continue to 
grow greater and gain until its membership 
should equal that of the Wholesale Credit 
Men. 

The Retail and Wholesale Credit Men 
have common interests, the only difference is 
that the retailer is usually of small capital 
and long hours while the wholesaler is a 
graduate of the class. But after all, it is on 
the success of the retailer that the wholesaler 
depends. There should be more co-operation 
between the two classes and there should be 


exchange of courtesies and favors and help- 
ing hands whenever there is need. 

The retail credit man throughout the 
United States, has excellent facilities at his 
command in having in most cities over 50,000, 
a retail credit agency similar to The James 
Agency. In the United States there are more 
than 100 of these agencies of this class, sup- 
plying the retail trade with information of 
the credit history and reputation of individ- 
uals in their respective communities. 

Nashville, in this forward work, has some 
representative leaders in The National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men who have won de- 
served recognition. Mr. R. H. Poindexter 
is treasurer of said association and Mr. Ben 
Nance is on the board of council. Both of 
these gentlemen are ardent workers for an 
increase of membership in this field. 

Every day I am in constant touch with the 
credit men of Nashville, and by telephone and 
personal interviews, we exchange legal and 
other opinions in regard to delinquent debtors. 
For this reason, I know that the credit men 
of these department stores do not have a 
primrose path of dalliance, although many of 
them have all kinds of advances made on them 
by the gentler sex. 

Someone, in an absent minded moment, has 
said that the credit man in the business “is 
one who refuses to give credit.” ‘This is 
hardly a just definition, although where one 
has been refused credit, this is probably his 
only viewpoint. Their position is such that 
they have to be as observant as the Irishman 
was who fell off a high building and was con- 
siderably bruised. His friends asked him next 
day what time he fell? He said: “Twelve 
o’clock, as I saw the clock on one of the 
floors as I was falling.” 

Many delinquent debtors who are slow on 
their accounts cannot understand why they 
are not shown indulgence, and assume to be 
judge and jury on their own cases, and re- 
mind me of the defendant who was arraigned 
before the city judge, and was asked: “Guilty 
or not guilty?” He replied: “I cannot tell, 
your honor, until I have heard the evidence.” 

Of course, the credit man cannot always 
give all of his evidence of what he has before 
him on records from The James Agency and 
different merchants, for he would be blessed 
and damned too often. 

I have heard of only one case where credit 
should have been extended where it was not, 
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but this was not by a retail credit man, but 
occurred in the court house, when an old 
colored woman, who had been a depositor in 
the defunct City Savings Bank, came in the 
ofice of General Robert Vaughn, receiver of 
the City Savings Bank, and smacked down 
on the counter her pass book and said: ‘“‘Gen- 
eral, I see from the paper you are going to 
pay a dividend out of the City Savings Bank.” 
The general said: “Yes, auntie, we are go- 
ing to pay a dividend, but why are you in 
such a hurry?” She replied: “General, I am 
afraid this bank is goin’ to bust a’gin.” I 
think her suspicions were unduly alarmed and 
she should have given the general the benefit 
of the doubt. 


It is surprising the number of deadbeats 
that always make application for credit with 
the new stores. They make for them like the 
bee martin for his hole, and often the new 
merchant in his zeal does not throw around 
the safe guards that are established by the 
older firms and his first month’s business will 
often show losses because of the rush in of 
deadbeats who have been turned away from 
the old stores. 


Recently I had two credit men in my 
office—one a retailer, the other a wholesaler— 
who employed me to formulate articles of co- 
partnership. Neither of these gentlemen 
was Jewish or Irish. They were appre- 
hensive of their venture, and after I had sub- 
mitted them my copy of agreement as I 
thought was necessary to cover all questions 
and matters that might arise in their busi- 
ness, they stated it might be all right from 
my point but there was one essential element 
that I had overlooked, and they insisted it 
should be embodied in the agreement. I 
thought the paper was complete but stated 
if they had any suggestions they wished to 
make, I had no objections to having same in- 
corporated and adopted in the agreement. 
They suggested this clause which had to be 
adopted: “In the event of failure, the profits 
are to be shared equally.” 


In handling collections for the credit men 
of Nashville, I have been praised and compli- 
mented, censured and damned. But if you 
were the attorney on some of the collection 
claims that are put out by the credit men, 
and had to come in contact with them after 
you had sued, garnisheed or sent them a ser- 
ies of letters that had caused them to curse 
a few blue streaks you would probably real- 
ize that the attorney’s end of the game is 
harder than any other. 






I recall, on one occasion, we sent out a form 
letter on an Empire coal bill, and an old friend 
of my wife’s family was the debtor, who, on 
receipt of the letter came rushing to my 
ofice—not with money in hand—but with this 
caustic criticism and comment on me: “Mr. 
Marr, I am surprised that a man of your 
standing and intelligence should have written 
me at this late date about this old coal bill. 
Don’t you know this claim is 24 years’ old, 
and is four times dead?” (Six years’ limita- 
tion). 

In this case, what could I do, except refresh 
myself by ordering a deputy sheriff to go to 
the Golf and Country Club and there levy 
on the refreshments of Mrs. Benson in order 
to meet the expenses of my office, which are 
incurred largely in handling claims that are 
dead and cannot be resurrected. 

If you will pardon a little personal allu- 
sion, it is a lawyer who has to handle the 
worst end of the retail credit men’s business 
in getting that one-quarter per cent of claims 
that are charged off to profit and loss. You 
can rest assured that as a rule they are hard 
propositions which require nearly every kind 
of manipulation and effort to realize. We 
have to sue brother lawyers, which is not al- 
ways pleasant. I recall on one occasion it 
was necessary for me to file a bill in chan- 
cery to ask for a receiver to be appointed for 
the bridal presents of a lawyer’s wife in 
order to pay the bill for her wedding trous- 
seau. The credit man would not have me 
stop at anything short of this. It got the 
money. The bridal presents are given to 
the bride before marriage and are her prop- 
erties. Likewise the bridal trousseau was 
ordered by her and was her contract, so when 
we asked for judgment and a receiver for these 
properties, a description of the presents was 
received from The James Agency files and 
specifically enumerated in the bill; the lawyer 
sparred only briefly and settled same before 
the newspapers asked for it. 

On another occasion I found it was neces- 
sary to garnishee a lawyer’s bank account for 
his tuition at Vanderbilt University. He 
pleaded with me to release same but I could 
not do it. He was a good promiser, a poor 
performer, and my credit information pointed 
the way to refuse. 

The credit men of Nashville have camped 
so closely on the trails of bankrupts that when 
they fail to receive their discharges in the 
statutory period of 19 months; they find a 
warrant and garnishment is soon after them, 
and many old repeaters are beginning to fall 
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by the wayside because their proceedings are 
challenged and defeated in their fraudulent 
purposes. 

Our meetings have often discussed bank- 
ruptcy matters and given publicity to same, 
so that those contemplating bankrupting too 
often, know that the credit men and collec- 
tion agencies are watching them closely and 
it has deterred many from repeating bank- 
ruptcies. 

Within the last two years the Retail Credit 
Men in their meetings have enjoyed excellent 
papers from their different members. Our 
different presidents have rotated the duties 
and honors among different membeys until 
nearly everyone has been assigned to some 
important duty and investigation, which he 
has reported and discussed in a paper before 
our different meetings, and it has resulted in 
a closer fellowship and fine working organ- 
ization that has improved credits within the 
last two years more than anything else that 
has been done by any of the retail interests. 

It was largely through co-operation of Re- 
tail Credit Men and retail merchants that 
the Morris Bank was established, by which 
many small borrowers can procure loans and 
repay same weekly over the period of one 
year. 

We are now trying to have our legislature 
enact check legislation that will be of benefit 
to all merchants and banks in largely stopping 
the use of bad checks by persons who are un- 
worthy and fraudulent in their intents. We 
want the full co-operation of the wholesalers 
to the end of having this bill of ours written 





into the statutes of Tennessee. We feel that 
if we can accomplish no more than this dur- 
ing the two years’ existence of the Retail 
Credit Men’s Association that the organiza- 
tion will have rendered great service to the 
commercial interests of Tennessee. We have 
bankruptcy matters, that later we may ask 
for the full co-operation of all commercial in- 
terests. Most of the questions that relate to 
the improvement of retail and credit inter- 
ests are likewise of benefit to the wholesaler. 

You should stand as brother to brother, 
and in only a few years, if the retail organiza- 
tions continue to grow as they should—and 
as I know they will—there can be no greater 
organizations in the country than the com- 
bined influences of the two associations work- 
ing together—the wholesale and retail credit 
men. You, in the wholesale class, know that 
many reforms have been wrought, many 
abuses cured along lines of bankruptcy, the 
Bulk Sales Law, the Negotiable Instruments 
Law, and by your national unity and spirit 
of exchange of ideas and business co-operation. 

Our small local band of retail credit men 
are grateful to you for many courtesies and 
favors you have extended, in inviting us to 
your meetings, and speaking, and your offer 
of aid on all occasions when we were in 
need of it. 

In return, I voice the sentiment of our asso- 
ciation when I say that we stand ready to re- 
ciprocate on all occasions, when the Retail 
Credit Men can be of assistance to the Whole- 
sale Credit Men. 

I thank you. 





EXTRAVAGANCE AT HOME 
By J. A. Graves, Los Angeles, Cal. 


(Continued from March) 


Duties of Credit Man 

“The credit man must keep fully posted 
on the commercial conditions where he oper- 
ates. He must be fully informed as to the 
reliability of those to whom the house sells. 
This involves on his part, not only a knowl- 
edge of the financial standing of his customer, 
but a knowledge of his habits, his character, 
his general standing, his reputation for hon- 
esty and integrity. He must know whether 
he is economical or extravagant in his busi- 
ness, as well as in his personal affairs. He 
must know whether he is sober, whether he 
drinks to excess, or whether he gambles. (Of 
course, a friendly game of poker at the Con- 
cordia Club once in a while does not count.) 


“The successful credit man early learns 
that unless a man is upright, honest, sober, 
industrious and leads a moral life, he will 
in the end prove a bad risk, no matter 
what his present financial standing may 
be 


“The credit man must be able to carefully 
analyze a statement of his customer’s affairs 
to understand which assets are available, 
which are quick and which are slow. ‘The 
financial statement of a merchant is to some 
extent an index to his character, or rather to 
his business qualifications. 

“The volume of his business, taken in con- 
junction with his stock on hand, should dis- 
close whether or not he has overbought. The 
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amount of his outstandings, in connection with 
the volume of his business, will disclose the 
fact as to whether or not he is too prone to 
give credit, or too lax in collecting his out- 
standings. The examination of the customer's 
stock will inform your credit man whether it 
has been well bought or not. If the mer- 
chant’s shelves are filled with shopworn, ob- 
solete merchandise, this fact stamps him as a 
careless buyer, or one who has neglected to 
push his business when his goods were sal- 
able. ; 

“To sum up the situation, the credit 
man must determine whether or not the man 
he is investigating is a success or a failure. The 
successful man who is honest, capable and in- 
dustrious, even if blessed with less capital, is 
entitled to larger credit, and gets it, than the 
man with more capital, whose commercial 
record is bad, especially one who has had 
a suspicious looking fire, or a bad smelling 
failure. No matter how much capital the 
latter man has, if you know his record, you 
are suspicious of him. You have no confi- 
dence in him. 

Must Know Many Things 

“A good credit man must by instinct be 
able to pick the weak points, not only of the 
financial statement, but of the general condi- 
tion of the customer. He must know the 
value of merchandise and general trade con- 
ditions; the condition of the foreign markets ; 
how they affect local conditions, and the gen- 
eral state of the crops of the world. He must 
know, to some extent, realty values and ren- 
tal values, the value and reliability of leading 
stocks and bonds. He must know the condi- 
tion of the manufacturers of his line of mer- 
chandise, whether they are running on full 
or only on slight orders. He must realize 
that when the manufacturer gets overstocked, 
prices usually tumble. 

“Thus, to be a successful credit man re- 
quires a vast fund of technical and general 
information, a fair knowledge of human na- 
ture, analytical ability, the faculty of segre- 
gating the good from the bad, the tare from 
the wheat and to determine the proper solu- 
tion of a given, and often complicated, condi- 
tion of affairs. For these reasons a success- 
ful credit man has a right to be proud of 
his position. 

“One of the main objects of the credit man 
is to prevent losses by his employers. Losses 
can be minimized, never totally avoided. As 
long as mercantile ventures are undertaken 


there will, from time to time, be commercial 
failures, 


“T suppose Dun and Bradstreet have records 
so perfect that they can give you the causes 
of failures and percentages of all the failures 
in any given period, which can be attributed 
to each of these causes. 

Causes of Failure 

“In thirty years’ experience at the bar of 
this city, during which time much of my time 
was devoted to commercial matters, I can 
testify to the fact that the majority of the 
failures that came within my observation re- 
sulted from a lack of capital. 

“In many of these cases the party failing, 
no matter how honest or capable, simply ate 
himself up. The volume of his business did 
not make him a living. 

“Many failures that I have had knowledge 
of resulted from bad business judgment, in- 
experience, incapability and incompetence. I 
met with other failures that resulted from 
downright dishonesty. Such failures are yet 
occurring, and it should be the policy of the 
mercantile world to prosecute all such cases 
with relentless vigor. No settlement should 
ever be made with a man who is proven to be 
dishonest, whom you know has failed for the 
express purpose of securing a compromise with 
his creditors. 

“Many failures result from a desire on 
the part of the wholesaler to do too much 
business. The rich and powerful house that, 
by overpersuasion, oversells to a customer 
commits a serious offense against the latter’s 
solvency, good name and peace of mind. 

“In good times, times of expansion, when 
everybody is busy, and all are apparently mak- 
ing money, failures are infrequent. 

“When the tide turns, contraction sets in, 
when the purchasing power of the people is 
weakened or destroyed, when there is a grand 
rush to get from under, then your Boards of 
Trade get busy, and stay busy, until there has 
been complete liquidation. 

Workers Use Savings Banks 

“Such a period of depression begins the 
minute the purchasing power of the people is 
for any cause lessened. The working people, 
the toiling masses in this weary world of ours, 
in all countries where savings banks are in 
vogue, are the principal depositors in the sav- 
ings banks. 

“There are over half a million unemployed 
in the city of New York at the present time. 
Some of them probably are always unem- 
ployed, but the great majority of them are 
thrifty people, the victims of many causes, 
mostly political, which have brought on pres- 
ent conditions. They are living on their sav- 
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ings. The same thing can be said in a less 
degree of every other place in the nation. 
Hence, the vast shrinkage in the deposits of 
the savings banks in the last two years. 

“T have said that the business of the world 
is run on credit. Not only are most of the 
people in the world in debt, but every subdi- 
vision of every nation is a borrower. The 
United States Government is a borrower; so 
is every State in the United States; every 
county in every State; every city, every school 
district ; every irrigation district in every coun- 
ty of every State is a borrower. Debt, or in 
other words, credit, is universal, because, 
whenever there is debt somebody has given 
credit. 

When to Refuse Credit 

“Right here is something that ought to put 
a credit man to thinking. When you see a 
merchant living beyond his income, buying ex- 
pensive automobiles, spending more money 
on his family than he can afford to, indulging 
in luxuries he could well do without, you put 
a check mark opposite his name, which means 
to you, ‘Don’t give him any more credit.’ 

“What must you think of the tendency of 
modern governments, national, State and lo- 
cal, to load themselves up with debt? The 
annual expenses of the State of California 
have trebled in ten years, and are still ascend- 
ing. Office-holders have been multiplied in 
number. At the rate the freebooters, now in 
charge of the political destiny of the State, 
are going, California will soon owe one hun- 
dred million dollars. 

“Los Angeles county is no exception to the 
general rule of extravagance. Her debt ac- 
cumulates while you sleep, and her people 
groan under the burden of taxation, already 
excessive. We are approaching a condition 
where taxation may amount to confiscation of 
property. 

“Some idiot, or bunch of idiots, I know 
not who, is responsible for Los Angeles 
county erecting some frail wire trellises, 1200 
feet apart, on each side of every improved 
county road in the county, upon which rose 
bushes are being planted. These will have to 
be cared for, fertilized and irrigated at an 
additional expense. On the road to Long 
Beach the alkali has already eaten them up. 

Costs Will Be Large 

“The original cost, and annual expense of 
this most idiotic and extravagant venture, 
.will run into a very large sum of money. This 
money is spent in a county where every cot- 
tage is a rose bower, and the traveler over the 
county roads has only to lift his head and 


— 


gaze about him, to have his sense of sight al- 
most paralyzed with myriads of climbing 
vines and blooming flowers. 

“In riding over Southern California you 
are greeted with the sight of school houses, 
veritable palaces, fit as abiding places for 
kings. Every one of these was built with bor- 
rowed money. Its cost is a lien upon all the 
real estate in the district in which the school 
building is situated. The total of the debt 
thus accumulated is appalling. It may be 
said, ‘Well, we must have school houses,’ 
True, but they should be more modest, and 
less expensive. 

“If you were not credit men even, but plain, 
ordinary individuals, you would be compelled 
to take notice of these facts. You would be 
compelled to note that the public, i. e., our 
government, is living beyond its means. 

‘When taxation becomes so high that 
it is confiscation, the government is eating 
up its capital. 

“These facts are, however, a digression from 
my subject. As a result of present conditions, 
which compel the modern business man to rely 
upon his credit department more than he 
formerly did, mercantile losses have been very 
materially reduced. There are not as many 
failures as there used to be. Co-operation in 
the handling of merchants in failing circum- 
stances has become a modern science. 

‘Keep Up Good Work’ 

“In 1879 I had twenty-one places of busi- 
ness in this city under attachment at one time, 
during one week. Such a thing could not 
occur today by reason of the excellent work 
done by the credit men of the city. The vol 
ume of business being done here is much 
larger than ever before, growing larger each 
day and each week, and the margin of profits, 
as a rule, smaller than they used to be, hence 
much more caution in selling goods and select- 
ing customers is used than ever before. Your 
methods will be further improved. While 
protecting yourselves you are helping your 
debtors to better business habits and safer 
business principles. 


“Keep up the good work. Improve 


-when you can upon your present methods. 


Acquire a greater knowledge than you 
now possess of human nature. Keep in 
touch with the trend of the times and the 
spirit of the age. The wider your range 


of general information, the better pre- 
pared you will be to guide your employers 
over hidden rocks and secret pitfalls. The 
better prepared you are the more valuable 
will be your services. 
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“The millennium is not only a long way 
off, but it will never be attained. As long 
as people do business, as long as they barter 
and sell, as long as the producer seeks a pur- 
chaser in the consumer, as long as a foreign 
demand for our products, natural or manu- 
factured, exists, so long will your services be 
required. ‘The better the service you render 
the higher will be its appreciation.” 





Mr. H. B. RicHMonp, Secretary, 
Retail Credit Men’s National Association, 
345-47 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dear Sir: Pursuant to our conversation 
relative to bad checks and bad check passers, I 
wish to give you below a little insight into our 
methods and system of handling bad checks 
and bad check passers. 

We handle all the bad check business for 
the greater portion of the merchants of the 
city of Los Angeles and the surrounding terri- 
tory on a monthly basis. We contract with 
them to take care of all of their bad checks 
and keep them posted on bad check passers 
through the medium of our bulletin service for 
a nominal monthly fee. 

We furnish all those who are members of 
our association with as many copies of this 
bulletin as they deem necessary for the pro- 
tection of their interests, and we publish one 
of these bulletins as often as necessity requires, 
but always one each week. In this bulletin 
we give the merchants full description of the 
party or parties wanted, along with a fac 
simile of his or her handwriting and the meth- 
ods pursued by either party. This bulletin 
also goes to the chiefs of police in the neigh- 
boring cities, and we have the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the police departments of other cities 
as well as of our own city. 

For the monthly fee that we charge for this 
service we give all checks our closest attention 
and make adjustments of same where no crime 
has been intentionally committed, arrest the 
guilty parties where necessary and handle the 
prosecution without any additional expense to 
merchants. 

We have a competent man in charge of this 
department who has had five years’ experience 
with this class of criminals, and he has reliable 
and efficient operators to assist him. It is not 
necessary for me to further recommend our- 
selves, as our reputation in this line of work is 
well established and the records will speak for 
themselves. 

_ Trusting the above information will be of 
interest to yourself and members of the asso- 
ciation which you represent, and that you will 





use your efforts to obtain the hearty co-opera- 
tion of your association with our agency along 
this line, I remain, Yours truly, 
Nick B. Harris, 
Chief, Nick Harris Detectives. 


VEST POCKET ESSAYS 
By GEORGE FITCH, 
Author of “At Good Old Siwash” 
“CHARGE IT” 

“Charge It” is the slogan of the great Amer- 
ican consumer. 

Americans are great on peace, but they are 
also the most gallant chargers in the world. 
An American who cannot sleep for fear our 
standing army of 60,000 will enslave the coun- 
try will rise early in the morning and charge 
meat, potatoes, shoes, gasoline, automobile 
tires and diamond rings with an intrepidity 
which would cause unlimited awe in a French- 
man. 

“Charge It” is the greatest substitution for 
money ever invented. It enables a man to 
spend his next month’s salary with ease and 
safety, to ride in an automobile because he 
hasn’t the ready cash for street car fare and 
to cash his hopes of wealth into a large bale 
of “Balance Due” and “Please Remit” state- 
ments, renewed monthly. 

“Charge It” is the modern Ali Baba lamp. 
The worried citizen says “Charge It” and ap- 
pears five minutes later ir. joyful raiment, thus 
transferring the worry to the merchant. 
Armed with these two precious words an 
American citizen with a fairly good reputation 
can go downtown with an empty pocketbook 
and return home reeking with luxury. 

Later he may find it necessary to liquidate a 
large number of bills at 37 per cent. plus at- 
torney’s fees. This is what corrugates the 
brow of the American merchant whenever 
business slackens a minute in its mad pace. 
His industrious customers may owe him $100,- 
000, but he has no means of knowing whether 
or not the $100,000 is worth $25,000 in real 
money. 

It is now possible to buy food, houses, cloth- 
ing, steam threshers, sealskin coats, pearl neck- 
laces, theater tickets, shoe shines, corner lots, 
American Beauty roses, baths, hair-cuts, opera- 
tions, publicity and balloons on account. It is 
also possible, though not always easy, to pay 
cash for shoes, prunes, coal, water, beefsteak 
and underwear. It is usually easy to tell the 
difference between the man who says “Charge 
It” and the man who says “How much, 
please?” The former is better dressed, but 
the latter is much more easily visible on the 
first of the month. 
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SALT LAKE CITY ORGANIZATIONS 
MERGING 


Salt Lake business men, including officials 
of three credit rating associations of Salt Lake 
City, yesterday completed organization of the 
Credit Rating Bureau of Utah through the 
merging of the credit rating departments of 
three associations. The associations are the 
Retail Merchants’ Association, representing 
grocers, butchers and other mercantile lines; 
the Jordan Credit Men’s Association, repre- 
senting coal dealers, and the Curl Clearing 
House, which conducted a general credit rat- 
ing business among clothing and department 
stores. 

The individual associations will be main- 
tained and the memberships retained for their 
social features, but the credit rating business 
will in the future be conducted solely through 
the Credit Rating Bureau of Utah. Plans for 
the consolidation of the three credit rating 
departments have been on foot for more than 
a year. Officials of the three associations de- 
cided that with each association operating a 
credit rating business separately much effi- 
ciency was lost. The merger, it is expected, 
will place the credit rating business in Salt 
Lake City on a higher plane by producing 
greater economy and efficiency. 

The bureau will be the leader in the credit 
rating business in Salt Lake City, and the offi- 
cials of the organization hope in the future 
to extend its scope to include the entire state. 
According to the officials the bureau will be 
run without profit, and efforts will be made 
to benefit the jobbers as well as merchants 
through the work of the bureau. 

W. A. Curl, who was identified with the 
Curl Clearing House, has been made manager 
of the bureau, and through him the contracts 
for rating service of the Curl Clearing House 


will be turned over to the bureau. The officers - 


and directors of the bureau are as follows: 


Frank L. Gardner of Gardner & Adams and 
representative of the Curl Clearing House, 
president and director; N. Y. Schofield, Z. C. 
M. I., vice-president and director; W. E. 
Howard, Druehl & Franken, treasurer and di- 
rector; H. G. Godfrey, Keith-O’Brien Com- 
pany, secretary and director. Additional 
directors follow: Joseph Johnson, Morrison- 
Merrill Lumber Company; L. K. Reynolds, 
Fisher-Kittle Coal Company, and representa- 
tive of the Jordan Credit Men’s Association ; 
F. G. Morse, Scott Hardware Company; T. 
S. Davis, Davis Brothers Grocery Company, 
and representative of the Retail Merchants’ 
Association, and C. M. Lees of Milam & Lees. 


a 


The bureau hopes to begin active operations 
April 1. The directors are engaged in plan- 
ning a vigorous publicity campaign with a 
view to increasing the membership of the 
bureau. 





LOS ANGELES 
Dun’s Review 
March 20, 1915, 

There is no apparent change in jobbing con- 
ditions from those of last month. Credits are 
closely scrutinized, collections are only fair, 
and stocks are being maintained on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Nobody cares to anticipate the 
future to any great extent. 

With the savings banks, the general condi- 
tions continue to improve. The comparatively 
unfavorable January report was more than 
made up for by February, while March is 
showing steady gains. Liquidation continues 
at a pronounced rate, and with the increased 
deposits money is piling up in the savings 
banks, which are now going outside their reg- 
ular customers to make loans. They are mak- 
ing no bond purchases, however. Rates are 
strong, from six to seven per cent. Most of 
the small loans are at the latter rate. Private 
capital is also seeking employment at rates 
higher than those of two years ago for large 
amounts. 

The commercial savings banks find no ex- 
cessive demand for loans and there is more 
money available than there was a month or 
two ago, while rates remain about the same, 
around six per cent. The commercial banks 
have practically paid up all their rediscounts, 
and are not at present asking for more. 

A favorable indication is that the deposits 
of the country banks are increasing. The 
emergency currency issued to the local banks 
has not yet been retired. 

Total deposits of the thirty national, com- 
mercial and savings and trust companies in 
Los Angeles on March 4, 1915, were over 
$167,000,000, a gain of about $3,000,000 since 
the last preceding report. Total loans were 
$117,000,000, showing a slight gain. 

The citrus fruit crop estimate stands at 
48,000 carloads, with a large increase in lem- 
ons and a small decrease in oranges, according 
to the California. Fruit Exchange. It is ex- 
pected that the quality of both oranges and 
lemons will be exceptionally good. The lemon 
yield will be between 7500 and 8000 cars. It 
is estimated that 100,000 acres will be in lima 
beans this year. Prices have been the highest 


on record, which has stimulated planting. Cal- 
ifornia produces about 90 per cent of the 
world’s crop, all of the land being situated in 


Wats. 
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Southern California, in the counties of Ven- 
tura, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, Orange and 
San Diego, production being in the order 
named. 

Oil production for January was 7,698,316 
barrels, a daily average falling off from De- 
cember of 4000 barrels; shipments aggregated 
7,233,766 barrels, a daily average increase of 
30,000 barrels as compared with December. 
This is distinctly a favorable showing by com- 
parison. It is estimated that the February 
production was about 7,000,000 barrels, but 
the official figures are not yet at hand. 

The substantial decline in production was 
caused by the collapse of gushers and curtail- 
ments of individual outputs. The daily aver- 
age amount of oil shut in during January 
was 26,000 barrels, as compared with 22,000 
barrels in December and 18,500 barrels for the 
whole of last year. Stocks on February 1 to- 
taled 58,723,669 barrels. 

March oil dividends approximate $1,339,- 
500, the regular quarterly payment of the 
Standard Oil Company, amounting to $1,- 
250,000, being the largest item. 

Exports for February were nearly double 
those of February, 1914. The totals are 
$410,000, as compared with $212,600. Im- 
ports declined from $451,013 for February, 
1914, to $326,860 for the same month this 
year. Lack of ships to handle the commerce 
on account of the European war is held partly 
responsible. 





GETTING YOUR MONEY EVERY 
WEEK 

Terms of sale vary a great deal in different 
lines of business. Some lines have terms as 
long as six months or even a year, others sixty 
or ninety days and in our line, the creamery 
business, we sell on weekly terms. Some of our 
departments will sell on not over five per cent 
gross profit and none will make over ten per 
cent gross. We sell to small confectionery 
stores, grocers and restaurants. As a rule, a 
large per cent. of this class of stores changes 
hands every few months. We sell them but- 
ter, cheese, eggs, milk and ice cream, which 
are all perishable and cannot be kept in stock 
for any length of time. The confectioners and 
restaurants sell our goods for cash and usually 
turn their stock every day or two. We found 
hat when we would give a man sixty days’ 
time we were often financing his business as 
our bill in that length of time would amount 
to more than his stock. In view of these facts 
our firm decided several years ago that we 
must sell either for cash or for short terms. 
Organization was perfected between all the 





creamery companies in our city and an agree- 
ment was entered into to sell everybody on 
weekly terms only; that is, we would bill the 
customer each Monday for what he had bought 
the week before and this bill would have to 
be paid by the next Thursday. All bills not 
paid by 4 P. M. Thursday would have to be 
listed by each member of the Association and 
sent to the Secretary. A list was compiled by 
the Secretary and reached us Friday morning 
showing all the delinquent customers. If any 
member of the Association sold any one on this 
list except for cash or if a member reported a 
delinquent as having paid who had not paid 
he was subject to a fine. ‘This Association was 
in existence for a number of years and accom- 
plished a great work. For the.past few years 
we have had no Association, but we still reap 
the benefit of its work, as we sell on weekly 
terms only. Under this arrangement we do 
not have as thoroughly an organized credit de- 
partment as most houses would have to main- 
tain. We make a special effort to watch our 
collections and if we are at all doubtful about 
a man we insist on his check reaching us by 
Thursday of the week following delivery and 
if the check is not in our hands we put him 
on the C. O. D. list and get a collector after 
him. In this way we can take more chances 
than most firms can afford to take, as we figure 
if we can sell a man on weekly terms long 
enough that we have made something out of 
him, even if he does beat us out of the last 
week or ten day’s bill. 

There is a great advantage in prompt col- 
lections over the long time credit method in 
that we receive the money from our customers 
for our merchandise before we have to pay for 
it. We pay for the milk received from the 
farmers by the 15th of the month following de- 
livery to us, so that in theory we always have 
the money on hand with which to pay for the 
milk even if such is not always the case in 
practise. Of course, these terms are conducive 
to loose credits, and we frequently sell indi- 
viduals and concerns that are not justly en- 
titled to any credit whatever, but do it on the 
theory that if they deal with us for a few 
weeks we are securing a large volume of busi- 
ness and stand to lose only a small percentage 
of our total sales. A MEeEmMsBeR. 


CREDIT NEWS 
New York.—Merchants’ Protective Asso- 
ciation Unqualifiedly Endorses Bill of National 
Association of Credit Men—Opposition Party 
Supported by Some Credit Men.—The Mer- 
chants’ Protective Association, whose member- 
ship comprises most of the large commission 
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houses in this city, recently went on record as 
unqualifiedly endorsing the bills of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men to regulate 
the hypothecation of outstanding accounts, the 
hearing on which in the Senate Library at Al- 
bany this afternoon will be attended by a large 
delegation from this city. The majority of 
those who will appear before the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee will favor the enactment of 
the proposed model statute, but the non-noti- 
fication discount companies, which are waging 
a hard fight against it, claim to be strongly 
fortified with facts and figures to back their 
contention that the bill is discriminatory and 
does not protect creditors. The non-notifica- 
tion companies, led by A. E. Duncan of Bal- 
timore, will urge that if there is to be legis- 
lation, which they contend is unnecessary, that 
the bill drawn in their behalf is more equitable 
than the one drafted for the credit men’s 
association by Julius Henry Cohen, who will 
be spokesman for the credit men at the hearing. 

The endorsement of the Merchants’ Pro- 
tective Association, in the form of a statement 
by Henry P. McKenney, its president ; George 
M. Gray of James F. White & Co., chairman 
of the association’s legislative committee, and 
James N. Rosenberg of Rosenberg, Levis & 
Ball, its counsel, clears up some uncertainty 
which has existed with respect to the associa- 
tion’s attitude since the non-notification com- 
panies announced their intention of intro- 
ducing their own bill, requiring registration 
of all contracts of assignment. At the time a 
conference of the association’s members was 
held at which the point was made that Mr. 
Rosenberg suggest that the sponsors for the 
credit men’s bill assent to the registration pro- 
vision for the sake of harmony. Leo Oppen- 
heimer, attorney for the non-notification dis- 
count companies, was agreeable, but the credit 
men decided to stand by their bill as originally 
prepared. Here is the statement of the Mer- 
chants’ Protective Association. 

“The bill with reference to the assignment 
of accounts proposed by the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, receives the unqualified 
endorsement of the Merchants’ Protective As- 
sociation. We have recently learned that an 
impression seems to exist among a few people 
that the Merchants’ Protective Association 
does not favor this bill. This impression we 
desire to correct, if a correction is necessary. 
The fundamental difference between this bill 
and the statute proposed by the non-notifica- 
tion bankers is that the latter desire to require 
registration of all contracts. Various mem- 
bers of this association who have considered 
this question of registration, and have been 


reluctantly willing to consent to such modif- 
cation of the bill simply for the sake of har. 
mony, would prefer the National Association 
bill as it stands, particularly as the proposers 
of the two respective bills take opposite views, 

“With these two bills before us, we enter- 
tain not the slightest doubt that the bill intro- 
duced at the instance of the National Associa. 
tion of Credit Men is the one that should be 
adopted and should have the hearty support 
of merchants.” 

Attorney Rosenberg will attend the hear- 
ing in Albany and speak in favor of the bill, 
if necessary. The National Association of 
Credit Men, in the absence from the State 
of J. Harry Tregoe, its secretary-treasurer, 
will be represented by William Walker Orr, 
assistant secretary of the association. 

Those who will enter opposition to the 
credit men’s bill are understood to have with 
them letters from several well-known credit 
authorities in support of their side and oppos- 
ing the measure the National Association of 
Credit Men hopes to pass. One man advances 
the argument that if there is to be legisla- 
tion on the subject it should be uniform 
throughout the country, but that if the Legis- 
lature of this State feels the passage of a law 
is necessary that it pass one requiring regis- 
tration in all cases. 

Among those who will go to Albany to at- 
tend the hearing are: Ralph Wolf of Hays, 
Hershfield & Wolf, representing the Trad- 
ers’ Commercial Co., Bloomingdale Bros. and 
others; Charles Biggs, actuary of the Hat 
Trade Credit Association, and George H. 
Williams of H. A. Caesar & Co.; Edward D. 
Flannery of A. Steinhardt & Bro., president of 
the New York Credit Men’s Association; E. 
S. Boteler of G. K. Sheridan & Co., chairman 
of its legislative committee; Julian A. Greg- 
ory, counsel to the organization; William M. 
Hardy of Brown Bros. & Co. 

A. E. Duncan of the Commercial Credit 
Co. of Baltimore and Henry Ittleson of the 
Commercial Credit and Investment Co. of St. 
Louis, with Leo Oppenheimer, their counsel, 
will head the delegation of non-notification 
company representatives. 

Greenville, 8. C.—Federal District Court 
to Sit Here——The recently established court 
of the Western District of South Carolina will 
be located in Greenville and all the Federal 
business of the western part of the State will 
be heard here. Congressman Joseph T. John- 


son has been appointed judge of the new dis- 
trict. 

Care in Opening New Accounts. — Under 
this caption the National Jewelers’ Board of 
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Trade in its weekly bulletin, says: 

“In a period of business inactivity the great- 
est care should be exercised by merchants in 
opening new accounts. Diligence should al- 
ways be shown, but at a period when the small 
operator can quickly turn over his stock the 
credit hazard is much less than at a time when 
sales are not active. 

“It is a true fact that a little information 
is extremely dangerous, especially in the grant- 
ing of credit, and the fullness of facts should 
be taken into consideration, not only with new 
accounts, but also with old customers in order 
to make comparison as to what progress, if 
any, they are making, and if through pressing 
needs they have been compelled to sell or 
hypothecate their accounts receivable or other- 
wise lessen their responsibility for obligations 
contracted. With customers who have regu- 
larly provided a statement of their affairs and 
find it impossible to do so at date, the fullest 
trade information should be taken into con- 
sideration and govern the merchant’s action in 
extending further accommodation. To the 
concern who can be assistéd by leniency and 
time, indulgence should be granted, but the 
credit man should always be informed and 
ascertain if his indulgence is allowing his cus- 
tomer to satisfy the obligations of his compet- 
itors and simply delaying the time of read- 
justment.” 








HARD WORK 


A Los Angeles doctor who started in prac- 
tice eight years ago with only $5 is now worth 
$10,000. His accumulation of this consider- 
able sum is due to his frugality, good habits, 
strict attention to his professional work and 
the fact that an uncle died and left him $9900. 
—Southern California Practitioner. 





THE SPENDTHRIFT LOVER 
To buy her presents his cash he spent, 
And her words of thanks were sweeter than 
honey, 
But when he had squandered his last red cent 
She married a youth who saved his money. 


—New York Press. 





EXACTITUDE 


Collector—Then I’m to tell the firm that 
you will probably settle this account next week. 

Poorpaye—Well, “probably” is pretty 
strong. Better make it “possibly.” —Lambert 
(Okla.) Wayfarer. 





MORE IMPORTANT 
Editor—Here, you'll have to postpone 
Jones’ death and put off the birth of Flanni- 
gan’s twins till Saturday. There’s a patent 
medicine advertisement just come in! 








H. B. RICHMOND 


A. K. BRAUER BUILDING 
345-7 S. Sprinc STREET 


Credit Men’s National Association. 


copy to my address. 


Table of Advertising Rates Up 
to July 1, 1915 


Fill in and mail with Ad to: 
H. B. RICHMOND 
Publisher, 345 S. Spring St. 
Los Angeles, California 
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Editor and Publisher of the CREDIT WORLD, official organ of the Retail 
You are hereby authorized to insert advertising 


in the CREDIT WORLD, for which the undersigned agrees to pay the sum of 
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Ee page, upon proof of publication of same, and delivery of one 


Full Page, (1) Issue....... $25.00 
Yearly Contract ......... ee ee 
Half Page (1) Issue........ 12.50 
Yearly Contract ......... 10.00 
Quarter Page (1) Issue.... 6.50 
Yearly Contract ......... 5.00 
These Rates positively expire 
July 1, 1915 


For the Company 


























THIS BULLETIN is published monthly, and 
contains matters of interest to every retail credit 
man. It alone is worth the cost of your annual 
dues in our Association. It may save you ten 
times that amount by the fact it has given you 
ideas regarding credit systems which you can 
apply to your own office. It may put you “wise” 
to some fraudulent check schemes or give you 
the address of a “skip.” Aside from this, it is 
your duty as a credit man to increase the efh- 
ciency of your profession. If you are a member, 
“Boost.” If you are not, join immediately. Send 
your application to H. B. Richmond, National 
Secretary, A. K. Brauer & Co. Building, 345 S. 
Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. We want 10,000 
members by August, 1915. 

Membership, including subscription to the 
Credit World, $3.00. 


RETAIL CreDIT MEN’s NATIONAL Ass’N. 
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Members! Attention! 


A few more months and we shall see what the efforts 
of the members of our organization shall be able to ac- 
complish. 


The date of the convention is closing in on us, and 
we still need many members to make the convention an 
epoch in the history of the retail merchants. 


I want each member to write me a personal letter, 
preferably one with an application of a new member in- 
closed, telling me what the association can expect 
through your efforts. 


A duty confronts you, to which you obligated your- 
self, when you became a member, as you will note from 
the application blank. . 


Now is the time to sacredly perform that duty. 
What will you do? 


H. B. RICHMOND, National Secretary. 
345 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, California. 
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GOOD FELLOWSHIP 


APPLICATION BLANK 


Cut on dotted line and mail to 


H. B. RICHMOND, Secretary 
A. K. Brauer & Co. Building, 345 South Spring St. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


CO-OPERATION 














Retail Credit Men’s National Association 


Enclosed find Three Dollars in payment of one year’s dues in your 
organization. It is understood that $1.50 of this amount is for one 
year's subscription to the CREDIT WORLD. 


If this application is accepted, | agree to do what I| can to bring 


about the objects of the Association as stated in the By-Laws. 


TIE ae MRE ae LOTT eee ee EN 


Recommended by 


Member Board of Council 
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Directory of Members of the 
Retail Credit Men’s Association 
of St. Paul 














Aberwald & Drake, Inc. 


Clothing, Furnishings 
Hats and Shoes 


w. E, ARFORD 


Browning-King & Co. 
The Home of Good Clothes 


F. G. BORJES 





E. Albrecht & Son 


St. Paul Minneapolis 


Allorecht Furs 


1855 


E. M. McGAUGHY 


Bullard Brothers Co. 


Jewelers 


H. B, PRATT 





American National Bank 


H. B. HUMASON 





The T. C. Borg Furniture Co. 


MISS E. CARLSEN 


Capital National Bank 


G. M. BRACK 











R. N. Cardoza & Bros., Inc. 


Complete House Furnishers 
Established 1871 


R. N. CARDOZA 





Established 1870 


The Boston Clothing Co. 


Good Clothing Specialists 
WM. P. HAMM 


Carnegie Fuel Co. 


E. A. WHITAKER, Jr. 





S. Brand 
Coal and Wood 


A. J. BRAND 


Citizens Ice & Fuel Co. 


D. A. HUTCHISON 





Brown, Treacy and Sperry Co. 


Stationers 


E. D. L. SPERRY 








Crescent Creamery Co. 


J. E. GATES 
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Directory of Members of the Retail Credit Men’ 
Association of St. Paul 





F. Victor Ekholm 
Fine Art Furrier 


F. V. EKHOLM 


C. G. Hartin Coal Co. 


The Company with the Coal 
and the Service 







































Hamm Brewing Co. 


H. J. HADLICK 





A. L. SPANGENBERG 
Elk Laundry Compan: 
ry pany Holm-Olson, Inc. 
Launders, Dry Cleaners, Dyers 
and Shee Repaizere The Home of Flowers 
E. A. MARTINSON Cc. H. JANSSEN 
The Empori Howard, Farwell Co. 
The Reliable Piano Dealers 
Department Store 
St. Paul Minneapolis Duluth 
GEO. H, BURKE A. W. WILSON 
Field, Schlick Co. Husch Bros., Inc. 
Dry Goods, Carpets and Millinery Cuties Set Biden 
P. J. GIEB M. H. WALLACE 
First National Bank Johnson Furniture & Carpet Co. 
EDWIN MOTT A, G. JOHNSON 
Mannheimer Bros. 
Gittleson Jewelry Co. Dry Goods 
A. G. ASCH A. F. GERLICH 
Merchants National Bank 
The Golden Rule Department Store The Bank of Personal Service 
c. D. RUSSELL M. ROY KNAUFT 


























c. O. PORTER 


Michaud Brothers, Inc. 


Quality Grocers 
Wines, Liquors and Cigars 
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Directory of Members of the Retail Credit Men’s 


Association of St. Paul 





National Bank of Commerce 


W. H. MILLER 


Scandinavian American Bank 


J. A. SWENSON 





Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


Guaranteed Coals 


R. B. HUDEPOHL 





Andrew Schoch Grocery Co. 


CHAS. SCHOCH 





The 
People’s Coal & Ice 


Company 





MRS. H. O. DAOUST 








The Peoples Bank of St. Paul 


K. S. CHASE 





® 
Schuneman & Evans 
Dry Goods and General Merchandise 


F. H. KOCH 





The Sixth Street Store 


Exclusive Outfitters to Women 


Suits, Cloaks and Millinery 


MISS JONES 





Ramsey County State Bank 


H. H. MANDERFELD 





Maurice L. Rothschild & Co. 


Complete Outfitters for Men and Boys 


J. G, RUSSELL 


E. Sundkvist & Co., Inc. 


Furs 


CARL SUNDKVIST 





Union Credit Company 


Retail Credit Reports and 
Collections 


J. C. BARNES, Jr. 





St. Paul Daily News 


0. L. SITZMANN 


Wallbloom Furniture Co. 


H. S. SCHREINER 





St. Paul Steam Laundry 
“The Sanitary Laundry” 


8B. G. WEBSTER 








Weyand Furniture Co. 


N. P. CARDOZO 
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HELP AND SITUATIONS WANTED 








HELP WANTED—MALE 


Accountant and credit manager, experienced in 
department store line, for position in Middle West. 
Vacancy requires man 28 to 35 years of age, with 
initiative and executive ability. Only men with de- 
partment store experience need apply. $150 to $200 
per month. Address Box WY. 

Stenographer and general office assistant, experi- 
enced in department store line; must be expert at 
dictation, as work consists of handling private cor- 
respondence of several department managers. 
Salary $80. Give full data concerning past employ- 
ment in reply. Calif. Com’l Service Co., Brock- 
man Bidg. 

Assistant credit man by large department store 
on the Coast. Position pays $100 to $125 to start, 
and requires man under 35 years of age, married, 
who has had _ similar experience, preferably in 
Southern California. Good references, A-1 person- 
ality essential. Address Box UV. 





SMPLOYERS, ATTENTION! 


Are you in need of an executive and superintend- 
ent who has had 12 years’ experience in department 
store work? We have listed such a man, who is in 
the market for a first-class position. He would 
consider $175 to $200, providing there was excep- 
tional opportunity for advancement. Falif. Com’1 
Service Co., Brockman Bldg., L. A. 

We solicit applications from credit clerks, book- 
keepers, stenographers, general clerical men and 
*women desirous of locating throughout the United 
States. We have listed at all times positions vary- 
ing in salary from $25 to $250 per month. Write 
us for further particulars. Calif, Com’l Service Co., 
Brockman Bldg., L. A. 

Are you in need of a bookkeeper, accountant, 
salesman or sales manager? You will find upon 
investigating that the Calif. Com’l Service Co. of 
Los Angeles supplies high-grade men and women 
for all branches of department store and mercan- 
tile businesses. Write or wire us at our expense 
for further particulars. Calif. Com’l Service Co., 
Brockman Bldg., Los Angeles. 


ee 


HELP WANTED—MALE 

Credit and office manager 30 to 35 years of age 
position requires man experienced in automobile 
tires and accessory business. Must have unques- 
tionable credentials and have recent experience jp 
this line. Salary to start $125 to $150. Box L-76, 

Assistant credit man, experienced in department 
store business. Prefer man recently with Marshal] 


Field Co., Caflan, or some similar concern. $125 to 
start. Enclose copy of references in reply. X-Box 
No. 6 


High grade stenographer and bookkeeper capable 
of acting as private secretary; $30 per week to 
start. Must be capable of court reporting and be 
in a position to travel. N-Box 68 

Accountants, Credit Men, Sales Managers, Sales. 
men and other business specialists to register Calj- 
fornia’s leading clearing house for high grade em- 
ployes. If you can show the ability, we will furnish 
the opportunity to connect with the best firms of 
the Southwest. Full particulars upon request. Ad- 
dress California Commercial Service Co., Brockman 
Building, Los Angeles. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 

Are you in need of a thoroughly competent office 
and credit manager? We have two high grade men 
experienced in the retail line who would consider 
positions at a salary of $150 per month. References 
of the highest order. Abstracts of record of experi- 
ence upon request. California Commercial Service 
Co., 620 Brockman Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 





See “position wanted” of 
Robert Hamilton 


opposite page 








THE OUTFITTER’S BEATITUDES 


Blessed is the rich man’s son whose father 
gives him the privilege of using the family 
account, for he shall bring us many shekels, 
proving that a short brain and a long purse 
is a combination devoutly to be wished for 
in our customers. 


Blessed is the returning American from over- 
seas, for his wardrobe, left abroad like his 
faith in Europe, needs replenishing sadly, and 
he brings us good tidings of fair, large sales. 


Blessed is the sportsman who cleaned up 
things in Saratoga, for he shall buy like a 
house afire, of purple and fine linen, by dozen 
lots, ready for Southern tracks with the out- 
fit of a prince with which to seek another kill- 
ing—twice blessed is he, this tribesman of the 
paddock. 


Blessed are butlers, chauffeurs, coachmen 
and such, for they buy as they please and 
know not the joy of paying the bills, which 
is their master’s privilege to do for them. 

Blessed are the fools, for they buy with only 
half a mind, whereas the wise man is a ticklish 
customer in these hard times. 

Blessed is the bridegroom with the necessity 
of buying a complete outfit of the finest, per- 





force; as though, indeed, it were his last op- 
portunity. 

Blessed are patent leather shoes, for here 
we have one thing at least that no one guar- 
antees. 

Blessed is the bankrupt who fails just after 
his account with us has been balanced. 

And blessed particularly are these days of 
early Spring when sales are over and we 
can see some real money coming in! 


—Richard C. Boehm, in The Haberdasher. 





ON THE ROCKS 


Robinson—I hear you fell out with the 
bank. 
Jackson—Yes; but I lost my balance. 





“IS YOU IS,” OR “IS YOU AIN’T” 

A little tot came into a grocery store in 
quest of eggs. Walking up to the grocer, she 
addressed him in this manner: 

“Is you keep eggs?” The man, having a 


fun-loving turn of mind, replied: “I ain't 
said I ain’t.” 
The little girl became indignant. “TI ain't 


asked you is you ain’t; I asked you is you is?” 
Morrison. 
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Position 


Wanted 


as 


Accountant 
Claim or 


Credit Man 


by 


Robert Hamilton 
Box 568 


Globe, Arizona 


I can ‘‘deliver the goods’’ 






J. F. A. WILLIAMS 


GEORGE R. T. HART 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY 
ATTORNEY aT LAW 


Northern Credit 
Association 


Law, Collections 
Adjustaments 


We solicit your patronage 


661-662 Gilfillan Building 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Tri-State 2036 N. W. Cedar 6247 

















Credit Men of 
St. Paul 


We respectfully solicit your fuel 
business. ‘‘We are the company 
with the coal and the service,’’ 
= guarantee everything we de- 
iver. 


C. G. Hartin 
Coal Co. 


Both Phones 156 







85 East Fourth Street 
St. Paul, Minn. 








When you buy 





Brand 
Dairy Products 


You get the best on 
the market 
You get honest weights 
You get prompt deliveries 


The Crescent Creamery 
Company 


St. Paul, Minn. 





In writing advertisers mention “The Credit World” 
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Edwin M. Stanley, President Phones: A 1561; Main 3553 | 


The Retailer’s Reporting Agency 


(Incorporated) 


Capital Stock $50,000 


209-214 Washington Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Successors to 
The Stanley Mercantile Agency, and 
The Merchant’s Protective Association 


Specialist in Credit Reporting 
and Collection 


Publishers of 
The Credit Rating Book of Southern California 


Prompt, accurate, reliable credit reports on firms and individuals anywhere in the 
United States 


WE collect Notes, Accounts and Judgments peaceably if possible; forcibly if necessary; 
BUT WE COLLECT. NO COLLECTION—NO CHARGE. 








The 
Saint Paul 


where credit 
Saint Paul 
is due 


30 ROOMS —it’s the 
BATHS 
Gordon hat 


(FIREPROOF) for you 
ERA OF 1910 : 


(BUT UP TO THE MINUTE) 


—credit 
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HERVEY H. DORR L. HALSTEAD SAWYER 
President Secretary-Treasurer 


MERCHANTS’ CREDIT GUIDE Co. 


Established 1896 — Incorporated 1899 


19 SoutH La Sa' ft STREET, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK goth Shs, ST. LOUIS 


PARK ROW BUILDING % CHEMICAL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA i BOSTON 
DREXEL BUILDING “oF MAS AMES BUILDING 


TO THE CREDIT MANAGER: 

“ The Dorr System” is a radical departure from the now inadequate methods 
employed by the old-time mercantile and collecting agencies. 

Our monthly publications, clearance reports and financial statements are highly 
appreciated by our subscribers, who are among the representative business firms 
throughout the United States. Through the operation of our system, the creditor is 
enabled to handle and control his own accounts, to obtain money due him direct 
from his delinquent debtors, while at the same time he retains the good-will 
and patronage of his customers, and eliminates the services of collecting agencies. 

We shall be pleased to furnish full particulars regarding our system to those 
who can make use of the service. 


MERCHANTS’ CREDIT GUIDE C@ 











Credit Men! 
Attention! 





You are always ready for new accounts if they are good. Your 
judgment is considered the very best. Your mind is always open to 
consider the best interests of your company. Now we know we have 
the best typewriter and we know it will prove its merit in any busi- 
ness. Many of you have the L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter in your 
office, but to those who do not, we are sending our salesman on a 
special mission to call on you. 

We thank you in advance for any courtesies extended when his 
card is handed to you. 


L.C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
4 74 East Fifth Street, St. Paul, Minnesota 




















This Register Will Give You 


Control Over Credit ‘Business 


This is made possible by the daily finan+ 
Cial statement taKen from it. | 


It gives accurate figures regarding your, 
credits and collections. These are guiding 
figures in extending credit. i 


This register forces absolutely correct, 
Original entries, and gives you a control 
Over your accounts, as well as your cash. 


Ask our representative to explain this system 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 








